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Miss Pemberton has the ability to communicate to her audience some of the more fragile and elfin ys 


moods which it is in music's power to induce . . . . has general piquancy of style and nice rhyth- Ro 
mic sense. . . She is distinctly a lyric type with a hauntingly beautiful voice quality. tio 


EDWARD BARRY, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 














Virginia Pemberton, an auburn haired Juno, was heard here last evening. Mme. Pemberton, who has 
appeared in opera here and elsewhere, seemed perfectly at ease. . . . A combination of gracious- me 
ness and simplicity makes her a personality sweet and winning despite her commanding and stately f 
presence. ..... Mme. Pemberton is one of those artists who rely more upon the value of texts and 
give more attention to fine phrasing than to mere volume of tone. ..... Her manner might be emu- me 
lated by many celebrities in the realm of song. .... . This artistry places her in a class of lyric so- ses: 
pranos the like of which seems to be diminishing annually... . . Dr. 


HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO AMERICAN Ov 














PEMBERTON PLEASES .. . SETTING PICTURESQUE... . (HEADLINE) 


Attired in a brown and gold gown befitting the stage background, Miss Pemberton appeared in a We 
picturesque setting. . . . She can lay claim to an unusually pure mezza-voca. ... . A clear high 
C lies well within her range. 












JANET GUNN, CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 
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M.T.N.A. CONVENTION 
SESSIONS HELD 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, National Association 
of Schools of Music and 
Musicological Group Convene 





Hughes Elected President 


Orchestral Concerts, Chamber 
Music Programs, Instrumental 
Demonstrations, Lectures and 
‘Clinics’ and Forums Add to 
Four-day Convention 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 5. 

ITTSBURGH put her best foot for- 
ward in weather and hospitality to 
entertain the members of the Music 
Teachers National Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, 
and the American Musicological Society, 
in convention from Dec. 28 to 31 in- 
clusive, with headquarters in William 
Penn Hotel. Under an executive com- 
mittee with William H. Oetting, chair- 
man, Susan T. Canfield, Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, Ralph Lewando, and Dr. J. Vick 
O’Brien the crowded schedule of work 
and entertainment was well maintained. 


On Dec. 29, the guests met in the 
William Penn Ballroom for the annual 
banquet. Dr. Howard Hanson was 
toastmaster and the chief speaker was 
Dr. James Francis Cooke of the Presser 
Foundation and Editor of the Etude. 
The Saudek Ensemble, under Victor 
Saudek, played Honegger’s ‘Pastorale 
dete’, Arthur Foote’s ‘Night Piece’, and 
H. Waldo Warner’s ‘Sketches from a 
Tramp’s Diary’. High spots in the 
week’s discussions were Roy Harris’s 
description of ‘Modern Melody’, and 
Rogers Whitmore’s urging of certifica- 
tion of music teachers. 


Officers Elected 


Edwin Hughes was elected president, 
Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, O., vice- 
president; Oscar Demmler of Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer; D. M. Swarthout, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.., 
secretary. Washington, D. C., was 
chosen as the place of the next national 
meeting. 

After registration and meetings of the 
various executive committees Tuesday 
morning, the main program began im- 
mediately after luncheon. The general 
session in the ballroom was called to 
order by the president, Earl V. Moore, 
Dr. Joseph Rauterkus and the Federal 
Project Symphony played Wagner’s 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and 
Mayor Cornelius E. Scully welcomed 





In Charge of Teachers’ Assembly 
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LOCAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR THE M. T. N. A. CONVENTION 


Seated: Ralph Lewando, music critic, The Pittsburgh “Press”; 


O. Breckon 


J. Vick O’Brien, head of the 


music department, Carnegie —— ef Technology; Laura K. Wilson, —, Pittsburgh Piano 


Teachers Association; Susan T. 


Second Row: 
Tuesday Musical Club; Oscar W. 


field, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute; will yao head of the music 


Oetting, 
ent, 7 en 9 Public Schools. 


departm: 
H. Alan Floyd, Pittsburgh Chapter, American Guild of Organists; Mrs. Will a 
Demmler, secretary-treasurer, M.T.N.A.; Ruth Thoburn Knox 


president, Tuesday Musical a J. C. Volkwein, treasurer, Pittsburgh Convention. 


Back Row: William E. Benswanger, music 
former president, Musicians Moab of Pittsburgh. 


commentator; 


David H. Light; Alfred Demmler, 





HANSON RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF N.A.S.M. 





National Association of the 
Schools of Music Holds 
Pittsburgh Convention 


PittsBuRGH, Jan. 5.—The National 
Association of Schools of Music em- 
bracing a membership of approximately 
ninety music schools and music depart- 
ments of American colleges and uni- 
versities held its annual meeting on 
Dec. 27 and 28, with President Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music of the University of Rochester, 
in the chair. 

At the final business session the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, president; Harold L. 
Butler, John A. Hoffmann, Harold 
Richey, Mrs. Florence Lamont Hin- 
man, vice-presidents; Albert Riemen- 
schneider, treasurer, and Burnet C. 
Tuthill, secretary. 

After hearing the reports of standing 
commissions, the association adopted 
the report of the committee on gradu- 
ate studies. Following a report on 
present certification requirements by 
A. H. Larson, registrar of the East- 
man School of Music and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
College Registrars, a committee consist- 
ing of deans of state university schools 
of music was formed. Contributing to 
the discussion were Dean Scott, of the 
University of Minnesota, Dean Stiven, 
of the University of Illinois, Dean 


Moore, of the University of Michigan, 
Dean Butler, of Syracuse University, 
Dean Russell of the Missouri State 
College for Women, and Mr. Stewart 
of St. Louis Institute. 

The adoption of the report of the 
committee on graduate study as an ex- 
pression of the active policy of the asso- 
ciation, to be implemented by a com- 
mittee to supervise plans for the accred- 
iting of graduate work, was proposed 
by Dean Clapp of the University of 
Iowa and formally approved by the 
association with Dean Kratt, of Miami 
University, Dean Goodrich of the New 
England Conservatory, and Edgar 
Brazleton of the Chicago Conservatory, 
contributing to the discussion. 

Tuesday was devoted to technical 
discussions of methods for the improv- 
ing of the teaching of both lower and 
upper division theory. The discussion 
regarding the correlation of oral train- 
ing with theoretical training was head- 
ed by Carleton Bullis of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Irving McHose and 
Dr. William S. Larson, of the Eastman 
School faculty, Rossetter Cole, of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois, Allen Spencer, American Con- 
servatory of Music, Mildred Eakes, 
Cincinnati Conservatory, and Gustav 
Dunkelberger of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

A resolution was adopted by the asso- 
ciation authorizing the forming of a 

(Continued on page 4) 


NATION’S EDUCATORS 
TO HOLD MEETING 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Twenty-fifth Gathering of 
Music Educators National 
Conference to Occupy Six 
Days in March 





Students to Participate 





Program Will Combine Fea- 
tures of Convention and Festi- 
val with Concerts, General Ses- 
sions, Clinics and Divisional 
Meetings Scheduled 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5. 

HE twenty-fifth meeting of the 

Music Educators National Con- 

ference will be held in St. Louis, from 

March 27 through April 1, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Jefferson. 

Although the 1938 program is dedi- 
cated to the commemoration of one 
hundred years of music teaching in the 
public schools of the United States 
(1838-1938), the conference member- 
ship is not limited solely to the public 
school music field; it also represent:. 
private and parochial schools, as well as 
colleges and universities. Forty associ- 
ated organizations inclusive of educa- 
tion at these various levels are cooper- 
ating with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in sponsoring the 
many educational and musical events 
scheduled; and, further, many mem- 
bers of independent organizations, sor- 
orities, and fraternities, composing this 
vast assemblage, are planning their own 
separate meetings in the course of the 
week’s activities. 

Under the direction of Joseph E. 
Maddy, president of the National Con- 
ference, the six-day program, which 
combines the features of a convention 
and festival, will include addresses on 
various phases and problems of music 
education by persons prominent in the 
field, as well as many musical programs 
in which every state will have the op- 
portunity of being represented by se- 
lected students and _ school music 
organizations. Some 6,000 elementary 
and secondary school students will par- 
ticipate in these featured events. 


Three Groups to Combine in Concert 


Climaxing the convention week will 
be the appearance in combined concert 
of three national high school music or- 
ganizations, the National High School 
Orchestra of 250 players, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, conductor; the National 
High School Band of 250 players, Aus- 
tin A. Harding, conductor; the 1938 
National High School Festival Chorus, 
choruses representing their respective 
states in the national competition in St. 
Louis—an aggregate of 2,000 singers, 
Noble Cain, conductor. 

Sponsoring the appearance of these 
national groups are three auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the conference: National 

(Continued on page 17) 





the visitors. An impressive memorial 
to })r. Charles N. Boyd brought as 
speaiers, Rev. C. E. Culley for his 
Pitt-burgh colleagues, Burnett C. Tut- 
hill ‘or his colleagues in the National 
Ass\ciation of Music Schools, and 
Wa'io S. Pratt for the American 
(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Musicological Society and Music Teach- 
ers National Association. The program 
closed with works by Tchaikovsky and 
Schubert played by the Pittsburgh 
String Quartet, William Stone, Harry 
Singer, Henry Squitieri, and Grace 
Bazell. 

Benjamin F. Miessner of Short Hills, 
N. J., gave a demonstration of electronic 
instruments and there was a symposium: 
‘Is Church Music Art?’ with Eric 
DeLamarter discussing music in the 
Protestant churches and Becket Gibbs 
liturgical music. At Sacred Heart 
Church, Edgar Bowman, organist and 
choirmaster, offered a Vespers service 
with music of Pachelbel, Palestrina, and 
from the Gregorian hymnal. In the 
evening Parvin Titus of Cincinnati, O., 
played an organ recital in the East 
Liberty Church. The Choir of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, under 
Arthur B. Jennings sang examples of 
Greek Church Music, and Lazare Sa- 
minsky of New York City spoke on 
music in the synagogue. Charles A. H. 
Pearson and his choir from Rodef Sha- 
lom gave music of Ravel, Saminsky and 
Sulzer. 

Wednesday’s general session brought 
as speakers Peter W. Dykema of Col- 
umbia University, who spoke on ‘Fun- 
damental Issues in Music for Secondary 
Schools’; W. F. G. Swann of the Bar- 
thol Research Foundation, Swarthmore, 
Penna., on ‘Music as an Avocation’; 
Dean Albert Lukken of University of 
Tulsa, Okla., on ‘Pros and Cons of Cer- 
tification’, Glen Haydon, University of 
North Carolina, on ‘Affiliation of State 
and City Music Associations with M. T. 
N. A.’, and Carleton Bullis, Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Berea, Ohio, 
on ‘Studying Harmony Through Its 
Tonal Idioms’. 


Chamber Music Discussed 


Dr. Will Earhart led discussion and 
demonstration in public school music 
with children from Pittsburgh’s elemen- 
tary schools participating. There was a 
violin and chamber music conference 
with Cecil Burleigh, University of Wis- 
consin, presiding; a choral music con- 
ference with Palmer Christian, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., presiding. The Federal 
Project String Orchestra played music 
of Harvey Gaul, Bach and Mozart. 

At the general session Thursday 
morning in joint meeting with the 
American Musicological Society the 
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Pittsburgh Entertains Music Teachers 


symposium ‘Music in a Changing 
World’, was held. Carl Engel gave the 
president’s address, Joseph Schillinger, 
New York City, spoke of the ‘Destiny 
of the Tonal Art’, Roy Harris of 





Edwin Hughes, Who Was Elected President of 
the Music Teachers National Association 


Princeton on ‘Modern Melody: What Is 
It??; Dr. J. Murray Barbour, Ithaca 
College on ‘Music and Electricity’; 
Arthur Mendel, New York City, on 
‘The Changing Audience of the Com- 
poser’, and Roger Sessions, Princeton, 
on ‘America Moves to the Avant Scene’. 
Early in the afternoon a concert at 
Carnegie Tech was given by the school 
orchestra under J. Vick O’Brien; a re- 
ception and tea was held at the new 
Foster Memorial with music by the 
Foster Negro Quartet of Indianapolis, 
proteges of Josiah K. Lilly, the donor 
of the Fosteriana now in this memorial, 
and a visit to the Cathedral of Learning. 
In the evening visitors were guests at 
the concert of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
in Syria Mosque with Eugene Goossens 
leading. Alexander Schuster, first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, was soloist, 
playing Lalo’s D Minor Concerto. 

At the closing sessions on Friday Karl 
Gehrkens of Oberlin spoke of ‘School 
Credits for Lessons Under Private 
Teachers’; Otto Miessner, University of 
Kansas, on “Tools for Tonal Thinking’: 


Dayton C. Miller, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, O., on ‘Visible 
Sound’. The Shapiro Quartet, Max 
Shapiro, William Loesel, John Brletic, 
and Ernest Friedlander, played music by 
Mozart, Harvey Gaul, Gliére, and Zit- 
terbart. 

Luncheon, Friday, was under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
with president, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
presiding. At the speakers table were 
representative guests including Mr. and 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, who have been with 
the association for fifty years. Music was 
played by the String Ensemble of the Tues- 
day Musical Club under the excellent di- 
rection of Margaret Horne; Anne Woeste- 
hoff, contralto, sang the air from ‘Na- 
deschda’ and Horstmann’s ‘Bird of the 
Wilderness” Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, Di- 


rector of The Federal Music Project, spoke 
informally on the work of the government 
in aiding musicians during the rec: very 
program. 


Piano Forum Held 


In the absence of Rudolph Ganz, Leo ¢. 
Miller, director of Miller-Ferguson [nsti- 
tute of Music, St. Louis, Mo., conducted 
the piano forum with Edwin Hughes, 
Helen Curtis, and Leo C. Miller as speak- 
ers. At the same hour those who attended 
the voice forum, John C. Wilcox of the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
presiding, heard papers by Wilmer T. 
Bartholomew, Peabody Conservatory jn 
Baltimore ; Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music in public schools, Kansas City, Moi; 
Baxter Rinquest, singing teacher of Holly- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


committee to study procedures in the 
teaching of musicianship in high schools 
and preparatory schools with the hope 
that methods may be worked out to 
strengthen the teaching of theory at 
the pre-collegiate level. A further pro- 
posal by Dean Moore of Michigan and 
Dean Riemenschneider, of Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, authorized the 
appointment of research committees to 
restudy curricula requirements leading 
to the Bachelor of Music degree, these 
committees to work in conjunction with 
the commission on curricula headed by 
Dean Swarthout of the University of 
Kansas. ° 

As a result of a discussion led by 
Dean Charles Vardell of Salem College 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., the associa- 
tion adopted a motion condemning the 
study of strict counterpoint when 
divorced from the study of the actual 
polyphony of the sixteenth century as 
being both unmusical and pedagogically 
unproductive. 

A discussion of the place of the his- 
tory of music in the curriculum was 
led by Dean Karl Eschman, Denison 
University, McKeogh of Michigan, 
Gleason of Rochester, Sykes of Denver, 
and Clapp of Iowa. Special mention 
was made during the discussion of the 
paucity of recorded material of earlier 
periods of music history and particu- 
larly of contemporary American music. 
The lack of recorded material of Ameri- 
can music was particularly stressed and 


Convenes 


the association passed unanimously a 
resolution authorizing the study of a 
plan for the issue of subscription series 





Dr. Howard Hanson, Who Was Re-elected 
President of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 


of records of American music. The 
association also took up the discussion 
of a plan for making available rare 
manuscripts through the use of film. 





Scene at the Banquet of Music Teachers Oroganizations in Convention at Pittsburgh 


W. O. Breckon 
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‘OTELLO’ 





Verdi’s Penultimate Opera 
Returns to Active List 
After Absence of 24 Sea- 
sons—Martinelli, Tibbett 
and Rethberg Head Cast 
with Panizza Conducting 


He 


seovenecesnenen 








By Oscar THOMPSON 


After a lapse of twenty-four years, 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ was revived at the 
Metropolitan on the evening of Dec. 22. 
Alike for those who cherished dimming 





Grimelli 


Martinelli—Otello 


memories of Tamagno and Maurel, 
Slezak and Scotti, and for those who 
were hearing Verdi’s penultimate opera 
in these surroundings for the first time, 
the cast was an untried one, though its 
individual members included such fa- 
vorites of long-standing as Giovanni 
Martinelli, Lawrence Tibbett and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg. 

No one of the singers on the stage 
was a member of the company when 
‘Otello’ was last given at the Metro- 
politan in the season of 1912-13. Ettore 
Panizza conducted where in the last 
previous revival had stood Arturo Tos- 
canini. Herbert Graf was in charge 
of the stage. The settings, by Donald 
Oenslager, were new. 

) The assignment of roles was as fol- 
Ows: 


MY .nitcbbcosaicisciunent Giovanni Martinelli 
DUE vnthaicunacianeeesea see Lawrence Tibbett 
peSbessanvestaed Elisabeth Rethberg 
éntesdeeeiassseaseanel Nicholas Massue 


Desdemona 
assio 


SOR Giordano Paltrinieri 
IEE ne Nicola Moscona 
BION ic icidcivdcccencces George Cehanovsky 
eUNE inccccceusssneascae Wilfred Engelman 
pena Thelma Votipka 


Mme. Rethberg’s assumption of the 
tlle of Desdemona was an eleventh- 
hour change in a cast that in the three 
essential characters was to have been 
a duplication of recent casts at Covent 
marcen and the Paris Opéra. Ejidé 
Noréna, the Desdemona of the London 
and Paris performances, was said to be 
indisposed and Gina Cigna appeared 
In her stead at the dress rehearsal, 
which took the form of a special per- 
formance for the Opera Guild. As Mme. 
igna obviously was not ready to sing 
the role and Mme. Rethberg was, the 
final assignment was the logical one. 
The Saxon soprano had sung one act 
of the work (the fourth) with Lauritz 
Melchior at the so-called “gala” in 


ENDS 
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Morton 


Tibbett—lago 


honor of the departing Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza on March 19, 1935, so that, of 
all the principals, she was the one whose 
characterization was not entirely a fresh 
disclosure. Mr. Martinelli and Mr. 
Tibbett had appeared in their parts else- 
where in this country as well as abroad, 
their Paris and London appearances 
having been in company with Mme. 
Noréna. They came well seasoned in 
their parts to the Metropolitan revival. 


Welcomed by Capacity Audience 


A clamorous audience of capacity size 
was present for the revival and aside 
from calling the singers before the cur- 
tain many times it interrupted the per- 
formance repeatedly with ill-timed out- 
bursts of applause. By no means all of 
this show of enthusiasm was above sus- 
picion, in spite of assurances that the 
claque is now only a legend at the 
opera. But there was much more hand- 
clapping than usual in the body of the 
house. Whether in this was an indica- 
tion that ‘Otello’ may only now be 
coming into its own, after a long period 
in which it has been more lavishly ex- 


N. Y. Times 


lago with Cassio—A Glimpse of Act II 
(Right) —Rethberg—Desdemona 
(Below) The Ensemble of Act III 


tolled than performed or patronized— 
remains to be seen. Though in the last 
previous revival, when Toscanini was 
its evangelist, the opera had as many 
as five and six performances in a season, 
the records show but 29 representations 
between 1891 and 1913, scattered 
through eight seasons in more than a 
half century of opera-giving at the 
Metropolitan. If there is, indeed, an 
altered perspective today, this may be 
due in part to performances elsewhere 
than at the Broadway house, including 
those by companies not of the calibre 
of the Hammerstein or Chicago organi- 
zations, neither of which succeeded in 
making ‘Otello’ really popular in New 
York. 

The city’s introduction to this work 
was not at the Metropolitan, but at the 
Academy of Music, where, on April 16, 
1888, a little more than a year after the 
world premiere in Milan, it was sung 
with the tenor Marconi, the baritone 
Galassi, the soprano Eva Tetrazzini 
(elder sister of Luisa) and the con- 
tralto Sofia Scalchi in the important 
roles. Cleofonte Campanini, husband of 
Eva Tetrazzini, conducted. His brother, 
the famous tenor, Italo Campanini, was 
the organizer and guiding spirit of the 
company. After the first several per- 
formances had failed to enlist the public, 
Italo sent Marconi back to Italy and 
threw his own popularity into ‘the bal- 
ance by singing the title role, but to 
little avail. If available records are 
correct, Tamagno, del Puente and Al- 
bani were the Otello, the Iago and the 
Desdemona of the Metropolitan’s first 
cast. It was not until several years 
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METROPOLITAN 





Wide World 





N. Y. Times 


later that Maurel and Tamagno ap- 
peared together in New York in those 
performances of the middle ‘nineties 
that are looked back upon today as 
models, so far as the roles of Iago and 
Otello were concerned, for posterity to 
marvel at as well as imitate. 


Contemporary Views of Old Stars 


Not everything that was written of 
these stars in this supposed heyday of 
‘Otello’ in America was complimentary. 
There was criticism of Maurel’s singing 
and, more particularly, of Tamagno’s act- 
ing. Of the tenore di forza it was said by 
one reviewer that he stood in the foot- 
lights, took a high note in his fist and 
flung it like a stone at his audiences, actu- 
ally going through some such pantomime. 
But his cry of “Sangue! Sangue!” has 
echoed through forty years of dhera small 
talk as something really bloodcurdling. 
It is not difficult to accept the contention 
of veteran opera habitues that his was the 
ideal voice for Otello’s entering “Esultate”. 

Verdi described Maurel as the incom- 
parable Iago, and this is the tradition that 
lives on. In the Toscanini years, Slezak 
was the Moor and Scotti generally his 
“ancient”. Amato also sang the baritone 
role. But before Slezak put his height and 
bulk into the part of Otello, Scotti had 
appeared with Alvarez. It was this tenor 
who shoved Bispham’s foot off his chest 
when the American baritone, remembering 
Maurel’s business in the scene of Iago’s 
gloating over the prostrate form of Otello— 
“Ecco il leone!”—tried it with Alvarez. 
Jean de Reszke essayed Otello at the 
Metropolitan, but dropped the role after one 
performance. It has never been popular 
with tenors, and perhaps Tamagno, for 
whom it was said to have been written, 
was the only one of those who have sung 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ALBERT COATES 


One of the Conductors During the Rochester 
Philharmonic's First Season 


HROUGH a kind of benevolent 

monopoly the Rochester Civic 

Music Association controls most of 
the principal musical activities of the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., and is respon- 
sible for the existence today of a first 
rank symphony orchestra in a com- 
munity of little more than 300,000 popu- 
lation. 

A piece of fine legerdemain will be 
recognized in this last by those who 
have tried to maintain any kind of sym- 
phony orchestra in a city having less 
than a half million people. However, 
the history of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra from its inception has 
been extraordinary and unlike that of 
any other orchestra in the country. It 
came into being by reason of the fact 
that Rochester was the home of the late 
Kodak magnate, George Eastman, and 
that gentleman’s keen interest in music. 

Upon his rise to wealth and influ- 
ence George Eastman became a fairy 
godfather to the city of Rochester. It 
is impossible to be in the town more 
than a few hours without becoming 
aware of the tremendous part Eastman 
played in the latterday development ot 
Rochester and encountering evidence of 
his concern for the welfare and advance- 
ment of his neighbors. After inspecting 
the vast Eastman Kodak plant, the vis- 
itor inevitably views Durand-Eastman 
Park, attends the Eastman Theatre, 
looks down the long corridors of the 
Eastman School of Music and visits the 
campus of the University of Rochester 
which has received large grants from 
the Eastman fortune. His position ri- 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 
XI. 


ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


A Front-Rank Symphony in a Community 
of Little More Than 300,000 


By Ronavp F. EYer 





EUGENE GOOSSENS 
Co-conductor the First Season and for Eight 
Years Permanent Resident Conductor 


valed, if not outshone, that of Henry 
Ford in Detroit, Dr. Kellogg in Battle 
Creek, and the Rockefellers in New 
York. 


Theatre-Opening Paved the Way 


The opening of the Eastman Theatre 
in 1922 was directly responsible for the 
formation of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. At that time the theatre was 
one of the largest and most luxurious 
structures of its kind in the country. The 
big stage was equipped with modera 
lighting devices and the elevator-orches- 
tra pit provided ample facilities for an 
orchestra of full symphonic proportions. 
The sixty to seventy men placed before 
the footlights to accompany the silent 
films were known as the Eastman The- 
atre Orchestra, but, thanks to the gener- 
osity and uncommon public spirit of 
their employer, with very few extra 
men, they also became known as the 
Rochester Philharmonic. 


Mr. Eastman presented the theatre, 
together with the Eastman School of 
Music which is housed in the same 
building, to the University of Roch- 
ester. For some time it continued to 
operate as a sort of combined motion 
picture palace and community meeting 
house where it was no trouble at all to 
suspend the commercial theatre routine 
for an evening now and then of sym- 
phonic or other musical performance. 
And the theatre’s full-time orchestra 
unit continued to function as the sym- 
phony orchestra of Rochester. Mr. East- 
man organized a small group of inter- 
ested Rochesterians who with him paid 
the bills for the Philharmonic orchestral 
concerts. 

The theatre’s motion picture policy 
was discontinued in 1929 and the idyllic 
existence of the Philharmonic came 
abruptly to an end. The orchestra did 
not disband, but it became necessary to 
find sustenance immediately in some 
other quarter. Mr. Eastman could no 
longer hold out a bulging purse to the 
musicians. 


Becomes a Civic Problem 


The orchestra then became a civic 
problem. But without any loss of time, 
the Rochester Civic Music Association 
made its appearance, took over the man- 
agement of the Philharmonic and also 
made itself liable for all concert activi- 
ties to be held in the Eastman The- 
atre. The Association was formed with 
the full approval of Mr. Eastman and, 
while he took no active part in its func- 
tions, he was a subscriber to the funds. 

The Association was truly a civic en- 
terprise based upon a large and wide- 
spread membership to enlist the support 
and interest of the largest possible num- 
ber of townspeople. Arthur M. See was 
the organizer of the group and he be- 
came its executive director as well as 
actual manager of the orchestra which 
previously had been under the direction 
of Eastman Theatre officials. He con- 
tinues in these positions today. 

Annual campaigns for financial back- 
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JOSE ITURBI 


Present Conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic 


ing now became necessary; but they 
were not swivel-chair campaigns. Con- 
tributions of any amount, large or small, 
were welcomed from any strata of the 
populace. Mr. See recalls with pardon- 
able pride the campaign of 1933. The 
drive had the misfortune to coincide 
with the gloomy bank holiday week of 
that year; yet, despite this serious ob- 
stacle, over $53,000 came into the treas- 
ury. 

“In the last campaign in March, 1937, 
7,791 people subscribed a_ total of 
$73,570,” says Mr. See. “Of this number, 
3,200 contributed $5.00 or more, which 
made them members of the association.’ 
In addition to this income, efforts are 
made to establish an endowment fund 
which at present amounts to $10,500. The 
principal sources of income are a grant 
of $65,000 from the University of Roch- 
ester through the Eastman School of 
Music, box-office sales, and contributions 
obtained through an extensive campaign 
each Spring. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Mr. Eastman did 
not believe in endowments for orchestras 
and consequently left no money what- 
ever in his estate for the orchestra or 
even for the maintenance of the theatre. 


Novel Solution of a Difficulty 


The main problem of the Association 
was to give employment to the first-desk | 


men of the Philharmonic and yet not 
undertake the support of a large organi- 
zation of sixty or seventy men for a 


long symphonic season which the city J 
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could not sustain. The novel solution 
to this difficulty was the organization of 
a body known as the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. This group of forty-eight 
players is the keystone of the entire 
orchestral enterprise in Rochester. 

The Civic Orchestra consists of all 
the first-desk men of the Philharmonic 
and is on a seasonal contract of twenty- 
eight weeks. Guy Fraser Harrison is 
the conductor. This group gives a 
weekly radio broadcast over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, plays 
children’s educational concerts in the 
public schools, gives popular Sunday 
evening programs in the Eastman The- 
atre, and is used for the grand opera 
and light opera productions which the 
Association undertakes occasionally. All 
of this work is done in addition to the 
performances of the Philharmonic. The 
Civic Orchestra merely is augmented 
by forty additional men for the brief 
Philharmonic season of twelve concerts. 

The Civic Orchestra scheme enables 
Rochester to have a fine symphonic or- 
chestra even though the city cannot af- 
ford to support eighty-five men on a 
long term contract of twenty-eight 
weeks, as is done in larger centres. Be- 
sides, the varied activities of the Civic 
Orchestra have a far wider appeal to 
the different interests in the community 
than do those of a formal smphony or- 
chestra. 


A Procession of Conductors 


During the Philharmonic’s first sea- 
son the conductors were the two dis- 
tinguished British musicians, Albert 
Coates and Eugene Goossens. The next 
season Mr. Goossens became the perma- 
nent resident conductor and throughout 
the ensuing eight years played a major 
part in bringing the orchestra to the at 
tention of the world at large as an en- 
semble of artistic significance in the 
American scene. He resigned to be- 
come conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony in 1931. Thereafter came the in- 
evitable regime of guest conductors. 
The galaxy of baton luminaries who 
led the Rochester forces in the next 
five years included Fritz Reiner, Henry 
Hadley, Issay Dobrowen, Guy Fraser 
Harrison, Bernardino Molinari, Artur 
Bodanzky, Sir Hamilton Harty, Walter 

amrosch, Nikolai Sokoloff, Vladimir 
Golschmann and José Iturbi. 

The eminent Spanish pianist Iturbi 
made a profound impression in Roch- 


@ ester as he had elsewhere in America in 
@ the role of guest conductor, and he was 


appointed permanent conductor in 1936. 
r. Harrison became his associate. 
To extend further its service and 
| broaden its appeal to the people of 
a Rochester, the Association sponsors a 
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variety of activities in addition to those 
of the orchestra which are important 
components of its program, though they 
are considered secondary to the Phil- 


A 





George Eastman, Founder and Benefactor of 
the Rochester Philharmonic 


harmonic. Foremost among these are 
two series of five concerts each pre- 
sented by famous touring artists. Then 
there are one or two performances each 
Spring by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

Opera Given with Imported Assistants 


When the Association presents its 
own grand opera, three or four noted 
soloists are imported from New York 
to sing the leading roles while the Civic 
Orchestra and a local chorus carry the 
rest of the production. The first under- 
taking of this kind was ‘Madama But- 
terfly’ in the Fall of 1934. ‘Carmen’ 
followed later in the same season. The 
next year brought ‘Tosca’ and ‘Faust’, 
and the season after that, ‘La Boheme’ 
and ‘Rigoletto’. In the current season, 
the Association has already given “The 
Barber of Seville’ and is scheduled to 
give ‘Pagliacci’ on the same bill with 
‘The Secret of Suzanne’ in February. 

Light opera performances also are 
given from time to time and these are 
entrusted entirely to local singers and 
the Civic Orchestra. Under the aus- 
pices of the Association also is a chorus 
of 200 voices which is trained by Mr. 
Harrison for oratorio work and makes 
several appearances each season with 
the Civic and the Philharmonic orches- 
tras. Extra-curricular events, so to 
speak, for which the Association is 


responsible, include a series of six chil- 
dren’s plays and several travelogues 
given by Admiral Byrd, Burton Holmes, 
and others. 


Earlier Symphonic Bodies 


The founding of the Philharmonic did 
not bring to Rochester its first experi- 
ence of symphonic music. Early rec- 
ords reveal one Herman Dossenbach 
who formed an orchestra in 1900 bear- 
ing his own name which, in 1912, be- 
came known as the Rochester Orches- 
tra. The concertmaster of this group 
of some sixty men was the well known 
violin virtuoso, Arthur Hartmann. A 
society of guarantors met an annual 
deficit of six to ten thousand dollars 
each year for the six seasonal concerts. 

Another manifestation was the Roch- 
ester Symphony Orchestra, founded by 





Arthur M. See, Organizer of the Rochester 
Civic Music Association 


Dr. Justin H. Schopp and some mem- 
bers of a previous Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, in 1901. The ensemble of about 
seventy men, mostly amateurs, was led 
by Ludwig Schenck in three perform- 
ances a year. Taking on something of 
municipal character, this orchestra was 
enabled to give free concerts through 
financial support provided by the board 
of education and the City of Rochester 
as well as private friends. Perform- 
ances were given in the East and West 
High Schools and later, with increase 
in popularity, in Convention Hall. The 
careers of these orchestras no doubt con- 
tributed much to the success of the 
present dispensation. 

Under the direction of Mr. Iturbi, 
the Rochester Philharmonic continues 


on a path of artistic and economic prog- 
ress. Through frequent radio broad- 
casts by both the Philharmonic and the 
Civic orchestras, these musical prophets 
of the city have won national recogni- 
tion. Occasional appearances outside 
of Rochester on tours have also helped 
to solidify Rochester’s position among 
the musical centres of the nation. Like 





Guy Fraser Harrison, Conductor of the Ro- 
chester Civic Orchestra and Associate Con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic 


Cincinnati and St. Louis, Rochester has 
a large German population to rely upon 
for a good measure of support where 
music is concerned, and doubtless its 
symphonic institution has felt the benefi- 
cial effects of this presence as have those 
in the other cities named. It long has 
been a musically-potent city. But it 
gives thanks for a George Eastman to 
have crystallized the potentialities. 





Furtwangler Conducts Kaminski Piano 
Concerto 

BERLIN, Jan. 1.—Wilhelm Furtwang- 
ler conducted the new Orchestral Con- 
certo with Piano by Heinrich Kaminski 
in one of his Berlin concerts recently. 
The work has also been heard in Biele- 
feld and elsewhere, and has been broad- 
cast. 





Gerster’s ‘Hymne an die Sonne’ Given 
in Essen 

Essen, Jan. 1.—Ottmar Gerster’s 
cantata, ‘Hymne an die Sonne’, was 
given here recently with Albert Bitt- 
ner conducting a men’s chorus, boys’ 
chorus, soprano soloist, orchestra and 
general chorus of more than 300 voices. 
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Dusolina Giannini Sings Donna 
Anna and Richard Crooks, 
Ottavio, in Revival Conducted 
by Panizza—Pinza Reappears 
as the Don and Lazzari as 
Leporello—Cigna, Farell, List 
and D’Angelo in Other Roles 


A*® OTHER of the operas that have 
come to be regarded as immortal— 
though time was when the adjective 
would have been spelled without the “t” 
—made its re-entry at the Metropolitan 
on the afternoon of New Year’s Day. 
For ‘Don Giovanni’ the wait in limbo 
was no such long one as that for ‘Otello’, 
the last previous performance having 
taken place as recently as Feb. 9, 1935. 
But it came back with a cast about half 
unfamiliar. With Ettore Panizza con- 
ducting and Leopold Sachse in charge 
of the stage, roles were assigned as fol- 
lows: 


Them GiOVOMML. cc ccccccccccscececcecs Ezio Pinza 
BORMG AMMB. cccccecscccvcves Dusolina Giannini 
Il Commendatore............+++- Emanuel List 
BOR GRURGB sc vcccccsccccecsess Richard Crooks 
Re Gina Cigna 
MUM, ccccsccccccceseesesesessse Marita Farell 
BOROOED § ccrccccnescsescaecses Virgilio Lazzari 
BENEETAD cccccscccdcccceccececes Louis D’Angelo 


Of the new disclosures, the Ottavio of 
Mr. Crooks and the Donna Anna of 
Miss Giannini were the most important, 
particularly since on these two fell most 
of the burden of maintaining some sort 
of balance against a general trend to- 
ward buffoonery in the production. The 
tenor sang both ‘Dalla sua pace’ and ‘Il 
mio tesoro’ capitally, with the length of 
phrase, the legato and the flexibility to 
do them justice. Moreover, he ap- 
proached them with a nice regard for 
the aristocracy of the Mozart style. 
Visually, he was not altogether at his 
ease; few Don Ottavios are, though on 
occasion it has been shown that some- 
thing more than a genteel lackey can be 
made of the character. 


An Effective Donna Anna 


Miss Giannini achieved her part of the 
first scene superbly, and her voice gave 
just the right bitter ring to the taxing 
‘Or sai che l’onore’. ‘Non mi dir’ was 
sung in a transposed key and exception 
could be taken to the slowing up of the 
final difficult flourish. Dramatically this 
Donna Anna was effective, and if not 
the commanding figure to lift the role 
out of able routine, Miss Giannini must 
be credited with an impersonation at 
once dignified, sincere and soundly con- 
ceived. To her and to Mr. Crooks must 
go the grateful thanks of the fastidious 
for what they did to keep the characters 
and the opera within its rightful frame. 

Individual airs quite generally were sung 
better than the ensembles, though the fault 
in the latter plainly was not in the musical 
leadership of Mr. Panizza, who must be 
credited with conducting the score with 
authority, finesse and vitality. But this 
is a detail in which the production can be 
expected to improve with repetitions. Of 
more serious concern, unless the holiday 
performance was to be regarded as one 
of special license in keeping with the spirit 
of the day, was the broadening of the 
comedy whereby there was little to choose 
between the Don and Leporello so far 
as stage comportment was concerned. 

Mr. Pinza was a dashing figure, but 
much more the swashbuckler than the 
grandee. He delivered the champagne air 
with much zest and managed the serenade 
smoothly. But in the scene with Leporello 
which preceded ‘Deh vieni’ and _ that 
with Masetto thereafter, the character was 
completely out of drawing. Incidentally, in 
putting on Leporello’s cloak he turned it 
inside out so that it no longer could be re- 
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Wide World 


Pinza—The Don 


garded as a disguise. In the all-too-obvious 
quest of laughter, Leporello was put on a 
box for the nocturnal scene with Elvira, 
thus equalizing in a farcical way the differ- 
ence in height between the Don and his 
servant. 


Leporello and Masetto 


These extravagances aside, Leporello was 
in capable hands, Mr. Lazzari singing both 
the catalogue air and ‘Notti e giorni’ 
cleanly, resonantly and with the requisite 
drollery. Mr. D’Angelo’s Masetto was 





Age 


R. F. Schmiedt 


Giannini—Donna Anna 


again a comic-strip character, but very well 
done. Mr. List was adequately if rather 
amiably sonorous as the Commendatore. In 
the cemetery scene his voice seemed to 
emerge not from the statue’s head but from 
its feet. On the distaff side, Miss Gian- 
ninis Donna Anna was the prosilient 


achievement. Miss Cigna looked the char. 
acter of Elvira but the music ruthlessly ex. 
posed the weak spots of her compass and 
some of her florid passages were well-nigh 
toneless. The Zerlina of Marita Farelj 
was acceptable if scarcely first rate. Some 
of her phrases were quite pretty, others, as 
in the florid conclusion of ‘Batti, batti’, not 
altogether in tune. For that matter, Miss 
Giannini was appreciably flat in the trio 
of the maskers. 

A large audience apparently took the 
performance to its heart, and in doing gs 
applauded in unfortunate places, obscuring 
the beautiful postlude of ‘Dalla sua pace’, 
which certainly is as important as any 
phrase the tenor sings in the vocal part 
of the air, with a repetition of the same 
thing in ‘Il mio tesoro’. But more dis- 
turbing was the laughter for which a part 
of the cast seemed to be bidding, with or 
without the sanction of the stage direction, 
often at the expense of music which de- 
mands as close attention as any Mozart 
symphony. The settings were the familiar 
ones by Josef Urban, and these, with the 
ornamental curtain which served as a back- 
ground for some of the solos, provided an 
attractive if oversized frame for a work 
that is heard to best advantage in a much 
smaller house. id TF, 


‘Der Rosenkavalier’ Repeated 


Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ had its 
first repetition on the evening of Dec. 20, 
with the same cast as at the revival, with 
the exception of Marita Farell in the 
role of Sophie, sung before by Susanne 
Fisher. Lotte Lehmann gave once more 
her poignant characterization of the Mar- 
schallin, Kerstin Thorborg was Octavian; 
Emanuel List was Baron Ochs, and Fried- 
rich Schorr, Faninal. The lesser roles were 
filled capably by Dorothee Manski, Angelo 
Bada, Doris Doe, Norman Cordon, Hans 
Clemens, Karl  Laufkoetter, Nicholas 

(Continued on page 33) 
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‘Otello’ Revived After Long Absence 


(Continued from page 5) 


it in New York who was thoroughly com- 
fortable in it. Caruso cannily avoided its 
high tessitura. Zenatello, Zerola and 
Charles Marshall had their measure of 
success in it under other auspices than 
those of the Metropolitan, but without any 
serious challenge to the memory of 
Tamagno. 

Desdemona has never been a favorite 
role, on either the speaking or the singing 
stage. Today, it is rather difficult to con- 
ceive of Albani being at all suited to it. 
Certainly it proffered nothing for her in 
the way of jeweled fioriture. Emma Eames 
was a Desdemona of the Tamagno-Maurel 
era and Nellie Melba sang the role at the 
Manhattan. Frances Alda had it in the 
Toscanini performances. For such singers 
the part consisted chiefly of the ‘Willow 
Song’ and the ‘Ave Maria.’ Since Albani’s 
or Melba’s day, singers have changed more 
than the part. 


Importance of the Orchestra 


Though ‘Otello’, thanks to Arrigo Boito 
quite as much as to Verdi, remains one 
of the two really satisfactory transmuta- 
tions of Shakespeare for the operatic stage— 
the other being the Boito-Verdi ‘Falstaff’— 
it is still a transmutation. To expect the 
Shakespearan sort of character portrayal 
is to ask a little too much. Tamagno 
plainly was no Salvini. Maurel and Scotti 
were singing actors of a kind not discover- 
able every day. Perhaps there is too much 
of a tendency to think of ‘Otello’ in terms 
of acting on the spoken stage and not those 
of the kind of singing necessary for Italian 
opera. Though ‘Otello’ is not quite an aria 
opera in the earlier Verdian sense, it re- 
quires voices quite as much as it requires 
characterization. A prime requisite for a 
good performance is that the singing shall 
be good singing. Equally important is the 
quality of the orchestral playing. 


Of the many high virtues of the Verdian 
‘Otello’ none is more characteristic than 
the remarkable equality and equipoise as 
between the vocal and the instrumental 
elements. Here is a fusion which no com- 
poser has excelled. Neither element pre- 
dominates. The voices are neither left to 
battle for the right to be heard against 
orchestral surges nor given a virtual mo- 
nopoly of interest. Silken and interesting 
in its own right as the instrumental writing 
is, it escapes symphonic pretensions. But 
it is far from being a mere accompani- 
ment. Voices and instruments tell the musi- 
cal story between them, with complemen- 
tary adroitness and conviction. 

If there can be no thought of comparing 
Mr. Panizza’s achievement of the score 
with Mr. Toscanini’s there need be no 
hesitation in pointing to it as one of the 
chief factors in the apparent first success 
of the revival. The playing was warm, 
musical and secure, the ensemble well bal- 
anced, the entire scheme well proportioned. 
There was no want of either vigor or re- 
finement, and under these circumstances it 
would be gratuitous to quibble about a 
good performance merely because it was 
not a remarkable one. More definite res- 
ervations can be held about details of the 
stage direction. The mountings, though 
fresh and of high color, were not alto- 
gether productive of illusion. In its larger 
aspects, however, the production was one 
of animation and an eye for sumptuous 
effect. 

Aside from the second-act ‘Ora e per 
sempre addio’, Otello is not an aria-part, 
as the opera is not an aria-opera. But its 
demands are for finely poised dramatic 
song, for which shouting is no substitute. 
With Mr. Martinelli, there was no winc- 
ing in the face of the cruel tessitura of 
much of the music. However, it was in 
his acting that Mr. Martineli most fully 
confirmed the impression of a _ newly 
accelerated artistic growth which he im- 


parted at some of his performances last 
season. His characterization of the Moor 
must be ranked among his best achieve- 
ments. Much as the music taxed his voice, 
the fervor and sincerity of his singing 
merited all respect. 

Subtler Iagos than that of Mr. Tibbett 
undoubtedly have walked the same boards. 
But one may question whether parts of 
the music, particularly the narrative of 
Cassio’s dream, ‘Era la notte’, have been 
more beautifully sung. The Credo was 
delivered with sting and power. And there 
was no evasion of the upward curve to 
the high A natural of the ‘Brindisi’, com- 
monly indicated rather than sung. The 
pictorial was not slighted by Mr. Tibbett. 
Though between them, the Otello and 
Iago of the performance achieved no such 
stentorian effect with the duet, ‘Si pel 
ciel’ as it has been known to yield, there 
was much to commend in their treatment 
of the earlier scenes of the same act, with 
the baritone making particularly effective 
use of his soft voice, which he colored 
with rare skill. 

Mme. Rethberg’s performance was one 
of seasoned routine and security in the 
music, with the ‘Salce! Salce!’ and the 
‘Ave Maria’ smoothly and sympathetically 
sung, but otherwise rather nondescript. 
Of the others there is no need to report 
more than that they did what was expected 
of them. The chorus sang well. 

Prefigurations of Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
Montemezzi and others were common 
enough to any one who had an ear for 
such details. But with them, and with 
clear hints of the later ‘Falstaff’, were 
reminders of this and that opera of the 
earlier periods of Verdi’s career, even to 
the lightning of ‘Rigoletto’ discoverable 
again in the piccolo part of the opening 
storm music. If the organ part was sound- 
ed in that vivid orchestral depiction of the 
raging elements it escaped this reviewer 
entirely. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Criticising the critics is a sport that 
beats football or polo all hollow for 
sheer excitement, though it may be that 
this excitement is primarily for the 
critiker and the critikee. I have just 
finished reading two book reviews, both 
concerned with Corno di _ Bassetto, 
otherwise George Bernard Shaw, and 
the collection of his music criticisms 
published under the title of “London 
Music in 1888-89”. Both took pokes 
at criticism as it is practised today, 
while patting Shaw on the back for the 
way he practiced it nearly a half century 
ago. 

I note that William Soskin, who re- 
viewed the book for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, does have one line— 
the last one of the review—which 
would indicate that he puts his 
O. K. on Ernest Newman in London 
as presenting an equivalent for Shaw in 
knowing his stuff and being able to sniff 
out a musical fraud at long distance. 
But he seems to think that the best thing 
that ever happened to Shaw was his 
good fortune in getting out of music 
criticism before he came to resemble the 
rest of the tribe. Says Mr. Soskin: 
“He probably would have become, like 
so many of his colleagues, either a 
frankly bored reporter of a tedious 
round of musical seasons, or a phoney 
elocutionist who conceals his boredom 
in mannered, pretentious writing around 
the subject of music.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Soskin 
names no names as to just who is bored 
and who is pretentious. But B. H. Hag- 
gin, writing in the Nation on the sub- 
ject of this same Corno di Bassetto, does 
use names and the way he slings his 
arrows, or should I say brickbats, at 
Messrs. Downes, Gilman and Chotzinoff 
suggests that he has been all set for the 
bombardment for quite some time. He 
refers to Shaw’s “astounding” articles 
on Verdi and ‘Il Trovatore’ as some- 
thing that ought to kill anyone’s taste 
for “the incompetent, the pretentious, 
the despicable critical performances of 
today” and adds that “these are strong 
terms, but the terms I would like to use 
are unprintable.” That has a slightly 
tiled sound to me, and I think that be- 
fore I quote the rest of the article, in 
which I find Mr. Chotzinoff described 
by so terrific a term as “blasé” and Mr. 
Gilman publicly branded as a “gentle- 
man”, I had better see my lawyer. 

An acquaintance—a fellow of a low 
and suspicious turn of mind, I must 
admit—is trying to tell me that both of 
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the book reviewers im question ‘hove thai 
ambitions of their own 25 musi cuites, 
but for the lite of me 7 cart == iw 
that can effect ther wie: zi 
G.BS. as a measurme roi im QD 
S.C. or L:G—can you? 

~« * 

Luckily enough, one of my mune de 
pendable amps lives im Pitsbuegh, =p I 
can give you a first hand accomm, just as 
it came to me on my teletape, Tound iv 
round, so to speak, of that omens 


event about which the wide tnmme 
town is talking. 
Report No. 1 
The day is Sunday. The glace Soc 
Mosque. 


3 PM. Well ged, I watch ce omscailp 
elect of Pittsburgh = they gottier 
leisurely. 

3:05. This concert & goim tp te lee 
in starting. 

3:10. I mote that all doors of tthe Wissme 
are guarded except one wt tthe Gar sai 
of the corridor where bate-comm: cor 
tinue ‘to stroll am. 

3:12. Koussevitzky acchaimeil a lie ap 
proaches ‘tthe stand. He anéi the Re 
tonese look weary. 1 wnijersteand! tier 
the concert 1s ‘the end of owe tow af 
ten days. 

3:13. Rap goes tthe ‘baton. Tie Wier 
Symphony ‘begins. Ti amy amimil, tie 
Boston strings ware mot quit tier 
famous selves. They sounii ost = 
little «muddy. 

3:15. Two women enter che deel) dher~ 
way and instead of sittee down m 
the first wacant chars keep ‘wilibne 
about. The door open ant cisnre 
lets in 2 beam of git that sree 
Koussevitzky im ‘the corner of tte lest 
eye. 

3:16. Koussevitzky caps dor attention 
and the ‘music ceasss. Pitshbungth uit 
its ‘breath. 

3:17. The playing & resumed. Tie drs 
movement goes on to conpicton 

3:22. Seraphic andante 

3:23. Another wiclentt cap, soreai 

withering glares, and wml conpitte 

and appalling silence, escit Koussssci+ 
zky (right). 

:24-3:29. Five agonizeil monens, hil 

of accusing jooks and “why oe?” es 

pressions, neighbor to negttiim 

40. A suspicion of 2 giggi oronoith 

over-awed and silenced ‘bv tte == 

pearance of the stermvissapet] Koos 
vitzky. 

41. Seraphic andante, contmoci 

45. Nothing ‘but mesic 

30. Ditto. Ho ‘hum. Very iseattiil 

52. Ovation, ‘bows, ‘buzz ani our 

Thereafter. Newspaper 9 aiitenumew 
Gist: People who so ‘litte w=smet te 
sacredness of art should ibe att home om 
bed. 

Corroboratory damnation trem fast = 
week back. Helen Hayes sail sie dis 
tinctly ‘heard conversation om tte Sous 
all the while she wes glevng om ‘tie 
stage at the Nixon theare. Will =i 
supplementary report tater ws “th whettter 
Pittsburgh's face is still red Z-Z 

* * 7 
Then there ts that thed panm cm- 

certo of Chopm’s. Never theamd ef th 
you say! My dear fellow, wor ceaily 
should attempt to ‘keep dimeest of tite 
times. Before me & 2 Clippme tom the 
Washington Post. Th present = ihrer 
interview with the iliustriows: jest Hot 
mann. The headime = “Hinimanm cd 
rides temperamental feliow mesicans” 
Now it is perfectly true tint De. Bin 
mann is blessed with a Gelytitthi] ss 
of humor but no one will hele e tor ome 
moment that he deliberately tenk am am 
suspecting reporter “for = vii”. Sw 
there is nothme to do nt ax=at wit 
all seriousness the startimg mews mure 
or less buried im the test petamapih af 
that interview. I quote with the great 
est care, for this may be 2 werw hte 
matter. 

“One of ‘hs (Sotmam’s) tevorie 
compositions @% one fr f= oer 
played. It s Chopm’s thrd cme=rn, 
which the composer @edicate? tp thm 


w 


Ow 


Wwwww 


““But Chopin played it so magnifi- 
centiy I’ve never dared try it myself’, 


E says. 

0 think every Chopinzee will under- 
tanmd and appreciate Hofmann's 
reasoms for mever having played this 
‘fayortte” work. Also his extreme 
modesty im having withheld from the 
world all these years the circumstance 
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monic, the amount of his income tax 
being added in each instance, if figures 
that have found their way into print are 
anything more than surmises. Presum- 
ably he is the highest paid conductor 
the world of music has known, though it 
is possible that on special occasions the 
remuneration has been higher for a par- 


OU 
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“We're ushering in the theme of Fate" 


that Chopim dedicated it to him, a cir- 
cumstance the more remarkable if one 
zamsuits the dates of Chopin’s death and 
Jaset’s birth. 

[ don’t know why, but I am reminded 
ii am imterview which a reporter had 
with de Pachmann at the time of the 
feath of Lenin. Thinking that de Pach- 
mamm was 2 Russian, the reporter put 
t> fim a2 question om what seemed to 
ium the all-absorbing topic of the hour. 

“L have just learned that Lenin is 
feac What did you think of him?” 

“‘Lemm, Lenin,” repeated de Pach- 
manm “Oh, yes, Lenin—yes, indeed— 
never did have amy technique—what 
make piano did he play”? 

But Dr. Hofmann, evidently recalling 
ust the way Chopin played his third 
cumeerto the last trme he heard him, has 
miy praise for Chopin’s performance, 
um [ for ome, have no doubt that if I 
rma have heard Chopin play this work 
[ ta@ would have felt that he did so 
te, iff tly”. 

x * * 

Kirsten Flagstad, who has her own 
sppreach to many things, has hit upon 
un original way of getting ready for her 
‘call” m the third act of “Tristan und 
Isolde’. While Tristam is doing his 
fvimg scene, the Norse diva likes to sit 
im her dresssing room and sip a cup of 
roffee. Her husband, meanwhile, smokes 
» cigar and when this is nearly down 
to the end, Mme. Flagstad knows it is 
time for her to get ready. “That death 
sceme,”” she says, “is exactly one cigar 


ed 


ong 
* 7. x~ 

The accepted story is that Toscanini 

= beimg paid $4,000 per concert for his 

uppearances with the NBC Symphony. 

That compares with $2,000 a concert 

xt the time he was with the Philhar- 


ticular concert. 

Apparently to be top man in the con- 
ducting game still doesn’t mean what 
to be a really sensational singer means. 
Patti got as high as $10,000 a night. 
Caruso had some $10,000 performances 
though he was content to sing at the 
Metropolitan for $2,500 a night. Chalia- 
pin was reported to have been paid $4,- 

a performance for his appearances 
there. 

There is no use bringing in movie 
figures, because there is no parallel be- 
tween the nation-wide distribution of 
films for simultaneous performance in 
many cities, with possible long runs in 
some, and separate and individual con- 
certs or opera performances with their 
relatively small and localized audiences. 

Much has been said about the con- 
ductor as the prima donna of today. 
But, so far as earnings are concerned, 
the singing prima donna, if she really 
arrives at the top, may make him look 
like pretty small fry. Maybe that ex- 
plains the strange croakings I hear 
whenever I get close to the platform at 
a symphony concert. 

Yes, that must be it: our conductors 
are nursing a secret ambition to sing. 
At that, any one of several of them 
might command a fee of $10,000 at least 
once if he were to turn song recitalist, 
or put on the togs of Otello or Siegfried 
at the opera house. And I would be 
there, confides your 
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TWO OPERAS GIVEN 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan Forces Heard in 
‘Tristan,’ Local Group in 
‘Hinsel and Gretel’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— Wagner’s 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and Humperdinck’s 
‘Hansel und Gretel” provided pleasure 
for local devotees of the lyric drama in 
the Christmas period, the former work 
engaging the Metropolitan Opera in the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 21, and the 
latter enlisting the forces of the Civic 
Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia 
on Dec. 27 in the same auditorium. 

Wagner’s tragic music-drama, pre- 
sented before a capacity audience with 
Artur Bodanzky as conductor for the 
first two acts and Karl Reidel as con- 
ductor for the final act (no explanation 
being made for the substitution), had 
as exponents of the principal roles 
Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior. 
Mme. Flagstad’s famous delineation of 
the part of Isolde was the outstanding 
and memorable feature of the per- 
formance, her singing being at its 
finest and her dramatic exposition 
superb. Mr. Melchior’s portrayal of 
Tristan offered much to praise, his best 
work, vocally and histrionically, being 
accomplished in the final scene. 

Gertrud Wettergren brought excel- 
lent voice and action to the part of 
Brangane; Julius Huehn was a fine 
Kurvenal, and Ludwig Hofmann was 
eminently satisfying as King Marke. 
Others contributing to the success of 
the performance were: Arnold Gabor 
as Melot; Hans Clemens, a Shepherd; 
Louis D’Angelo, the Steersman, and 
Karl Laufkoetter, a Sailor’s Voice. The 
orchestral score was splendidly played. 

‘Hansel und Gretel’, in English ver- 
sion, was heard by an appreciative 
audience which included many children. 
An excellent performance with Gabrielle 
Simeoni conducting an orchestra made 
up largely of musicians from the Phila- 
delphia Civic Symphony afforded en- 
joyment. The roles were well taken 
by Bernice Schalker as Hansel; Marie 
Zara, Gretel; Alice MHaesseler, the 
Witch; Edward Rhein, the Father; 
Rose de Marco, the Mother; Edna 
Wood, the Sandman, and Junia Culber- 
son, the Dew Fairy. 

WituiaM E. SMITH 


PITTSBURGH CONCERTS 











Conducts Mendelssohn Choir 
‘Messiah’ Performance 

PittsBurRGH, Jan. 5.—Holiday con- 
certs brought us a fine performance of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’. Ernest Lunt and 
the Mendelssohn Choir surpassed their 
previous excellence and the four solo- 
ists were also in best form. Winning 
especial honors was George Lapham, 
Philadelphia tenor. Joan Peebles was 
the contralto; Madeline King Bartell, 
the soprano and Wilbut Evans, the 
bass. Homer Wickline accompanied at 
the organ. 

The Art Society presented the New 
English Singers in a delightful Christ- 
mas program of madrigals and carols, 
including one group with lute accom- 


Lunt 


paniment. The Pittsburgh Orchestra 
played under the baton of Eugene 
Goossens with Alexander Schuster, 


first ’cellist, playing the Lalo Concerto. 
Mr. Goossens chose a varied program: 
Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ Overture, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony and 
Mason’s arrangements of some English 
Dances. j. F. le 
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New Vladimir Dukelsky Work Revives 


Question of a Double Musical Life 


‘The End of St. Petersburg’, to 
Be Sung by Schola Cantorum, 
Prompts Discussion of Com- 
poser’s Twin Activities—57th 
Street Knows Dukelsky But 
He’s Duke to Tin Pan Alley— 
Chorus Describes “Pictorial 
History” of Famed Ex-Capital 


DMIRING or incredulous observers 

of the phenomenon of Vernon 
Duke and/or Vladimir Dukelsky have 
often referred to that gentleman’s musi- 
cal activities in terms of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. So often, in fact, that we 
shall refrain from mentioning it again, 
particularly as it implies an uncompli- 
mentary reference to one or the other 
of Mr. Duke-Dukelsky’s twin natures. 
People who admire both the symphonic 
and chamber music of Dukelsky and 
Duke’s infectious popular tunes, will not 
allow that one is to be favored above 
the other. So seldom is it, however, 
that a man can live successfully in both 
artistic worlds that Mr. Dukelsky, as 
we shall call him for this magazine’s 
purposes, is constantly having to buck 
the irritation and resentment of indi- 
viduals who will not believe that he is 
accomplishing the feat. 


That, of course, is a matter for the 
future to decide. But in the meantime, 
Mr. Dukelsky is having a very excellent 
time, thank you, both in Tin Pan Alley 
and Fifty-Seventh Street. He is mostly 
concerned at the moment with his latest 
and most ambitious sortie into the latter 
thoroughfare. When Hugh Ross con- 
ducts the Schola Cantorum in Dukel- 
sky’s ‘The End of St. Petersburg’ on 
Jan. 12 in Carnegie Hall, Vernon Duke 
will not be present, but Vladimir Dukel- 
sky will—and probably more nervous 
than at the opening of any of his Broad- 
way shows or musical films. This forty- 
minute work is the culmination of seven 
years’ work and a dream of a city seen 
for a week through a small boy’s won- 
dering eyes. 

Mr. Dukelsky was born in Kieff, Rus- 
sia, but visited the then-capital city only 
once. It has haunted him ever since, 
through years of London, New York 
and Hollywood. Pushkin’s poems about 
the city on the Neva inspired him; later 
poets’ rhapsodies on the same subject 
came to his attention. His choral work 
is based on a combination of these. 


No Political Significance 


“There is no political significance in 
the work, as one might think from the 
title”, explained the composer. “St. 
Petersburg is ended—its name and 
power gone, and it is that downfall 
which I meant to convey, in a ‘photo- 
graphic’ history rather than a doctrinal 
message.” 


The nine movements of the work 
were outlined by Mr. Dukelsky as fol- 
lows: First and second, an “architec- 
tural” picture, the outward aspect of the 
city. Then a tenor solo, an adoration of 
the city in a Pushkin poem. At the 
fourth movement, poison creeps into the 
atmosphere of the city; an unsavory 
element is notable; yellow smoke ob- 
scures the sky. Fifthly, a baritone voice 
subjectively apostrophizes the “white 
nights”, ghostly heritages of the north. 
Omitted in the present performance, the 
sixth portion is a duet, gay love-making. 
Three soloists join the chorus in the 


passacaglia which is the seventh move- 
ment, portraying “That August”, a 
litany of war-time. For the eighth, 
Bloch’s poem, fancifully styled ‘Night, 
Street, Lamppost, Pharmacy’, depicts the 
city as seen by people looking up 
through the windows from a basement. 
Finally comes the revolutionary aspect 
of the city, as expressed in the poem, 
‘My May’, by Mayakovsky, the official 
poet of the October Revolution. With 
the shouted triumph of the revolution- 
aries, the work ends. It will be sung 
in English, the translation by Mrs. Ross, 
wife of the conductor. 


A Second Piano Concerto 


Although ‘The End of St. Petersburg’ 
marks Mr. Dukelsky’s largest contribu- 
tion to the so-called “serious” literature 
of music, he will not be content to let 
it be his last. Added to the two sym- 
phonies, one suite and one piano con- 
certo which the Boston Symphony has 
already played will be another piano 
concerto which Koussevitzky plans to 
produce this season with Jesus Maria 
Sanroma as soloist. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System commissioned a 
string quartet from him and it was 
played on Dec. 31. Mr. Dukelsky will 
stay on Fifty-seventh Street for a while 
yet. 

He would never have left it—or its 
Russian and English equivalent—if he 
hadn’t decided that starving in a garret 
wasn’t his highest aim in life. C. B. 
Cochran, London’s most knowing the- 
atrical entrepreneur, encountered Dukel- 
sky’s latent talent for the lighter side 
of music in 1926, and the result was 
“Yvonne’, a musical comedy, which was 
followed in 1928 by “The Yellow Mask’, 
the only “musical” for which Edgar 
Wallace ever wrote the book. 


Friendship With Gershwin 


Cochran’s friendship in London was 
paralleled by one equally strong here, 
one equally helpful. When Dukelsky 
met George Gershwin, a comradeship 
came into existence that was sadly 
broken by Gershwin’s recent death, and 
that was of great moment to both young 
musicians. Gershwin taught Dukelsky 
the intricacies of Tin Pan Alley-cum- 
Broadway, and Dukelsky became Duke, 
now with nine shows to his credit, and 
several movies, the latest ‘The Goldwyn 
Follies’. That he should have been 
chosen to complete the music begun by 
Gershwin indicates his rating out where 
the technicolor begins. Dukelsky, with 
his formal training under Gliére and 
Yavorsky, was often a mainstay for’ the 
Gershwin who was rather painfully 
emerging into the Alpine atmosphere of 
Carnegie Hall. The two, starting in 
opposition, eventually met on _ two 
grounds common to both. 

No matter what the fate of ‘The End 
of St. Petersburg’, Dukelsky and Duke 
will continue to work very amicably, if 
not in harness, at least turn and turn 
about. Both personalities are important 
to their possessor. 

It is amusing to think that at the very 
moment a Carnegie Hall audience is lis- 
tening to his setting of a Pushkin poem, 
swing fans somewhere on 52nd Street 
are undoubtedly holding their breaths 
while a trumpeter puts a few hot licks 
on a Duke piece that is by now a swing 
classic. ‘I Can’t Get Started’, it’s called. 
A misleading title to refer to its com- 
poser’s double career. Both Duke and 
Dukelsky seem to have got started very 
nicely. QUAINTANCE EaTon 


Vladimir Dukelsky (Right)—or Should It Be 
Vernon Duke?—Working with Ira Gershwin 
on ‘The Goldwyn Follies’ 





THREE DANCE GROUPS 
APPEAR IN QUAKER CITY 





Philadelphia Ballet Gives Festival Con- 
cert—Montgomery Dancers and 
Shan-Kar Are Seen 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Ballet per- 
formances by local and visiting groups 
marked the latter weeks of December. 
The Philadelphia Ballet presented three 
works in the Academy of Music on Dec. 
13 “in conjunction with the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of the United States Constitution 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 
A large audience including many mu- 
nicipal and state officials was present. 
‘Barn Dance’, “The Rising Sun’, an 
allegorical piece with music drawn from 
various sources and arranged by Jeno 
Donath, and a new ballet, ‘Let the 
Righteous Be Glad’, depicting the cap- 
tivity and enslavement of the Negro, 
to music arranged by Mr. Donath were 
given. Catherine Littlefield, director 
and premiére danseuse, did the scenarios 
and choreography for the first two bal- 
lets and was associated with Dorothie 
Littlefield in those for the third. A 
large orchestra conducted by Henri 
Elkan, musical director of the Phila- 
delphia Ballet, played the accompani- 
ments. 

Mary Binney Montgomery and Her 
Dancers gave a concert under the 
auspices of the Matinee Musical Club 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on 
Dec. 21. The premiere of ‘Milagro’ 
based on the legend of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe with choreography and cos- 
tumes by Miss Montgomery and music 
by Gladys Corey Smith was presented. 
Accompaniments engaged the club’s 
string ensemble, Ben Stad conducting, 
with Selma Amansky, soprano, as 
assisting artist. The program also 
offered a group by the club’s chorus 
under the direction of Harry A. Sykes. 

Uday Shan-Kar and his Hindu ballet 
won applause from a large audience 
under Philadelphia Forum auspices 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 10. To 
the interest in the exotic dances and 
the excellence of their execution by 
Shan-Kar and his associates was add 
that in the group of capable musicians. 
They also gave a matinee performance 
on Dec. 11. W. E. S. 


—_ 





The photograph of Richard Crooks on the frost 
cover is by Renato Toppo. 
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DEATH TAKES RAVEL, LEADING FRENCH COMPOSER 











His Distinctive Place in Contemporary Music Appraised 


By GILBERT CHASE 


ITH the death of Maurice Ravel 
W= Dec. 28, French music lost 

its most outstanding representa- 
tive since the passing of Debussy twenty 
years ago. He was, indeed, one of the 
very few modern composers to produce 
works, such as the orchestral suite 
‘Daphnis et Chloé, and the ‘Miroirs’ for 
piano, which critical opinion unani- 
mously acclaims as enduring master- 
pieces. About three years ago his creo- 
tive activity was interrupted by the brain 
ailment which eventually caused his 
death. He died in a Paris clinic, follow- 
ing an operation performed on Dec. 17, 
at the age of sixty-two. 

Maurice Joseph Ravel was born in the 
French-Basque town of Ciboure, near 
St.-Jean-de-Luz (Basses-Pyrénées), on 
March 7, 1875. His father’s family was 
French and Swiss; his mother was of 
Basque descent. At the age of twelve 
he was brought to Paris, where he began 
to study the piano under Henri Ghis 
and harmony under Charles René. In 
1889 he was admitted to the Conserva- 
toire, entering first the preparatory 
piano class of Anthiome and later (after 
winning a first prize) passing into 
Charles de Bériot’s class. He also 
studied harmony with Emile Pessard, 
counterpoint with André Gédalge, and 
(from 1897) composition with Gabriel 
Fauré, 


A “Dangerous” Revolutionary 


Gédalge has left it on record that 
Ravel was the most brilliant student of 
counterpoint he ever had. On the other 
hand, Ravel annoyed the academically- 
minded Pessard by his penchant for un- 
orthodox harmonic combinations. He 
gave further evidence of his unusual 
musical tastes by playing for his fellow- 
students pieces by the unconventional 
Chabrier and the eccentric Satie, the two 
arch-innovators of that time. By such 
practices he came to be viewed with 
suspicion and dislike in academic cir- 
cles. His earliest compositions, dating 
from this period, served to heighten his 
reputation as a dangerous revolutionary. 
In 1895 he composed a ‘Menuet Antique’ 
for piano, and in 1895-96 the ‘Sites 
Auriculaires’ for two pianos, comprising 
the ‘Habanera’ (later incorporated into 
the ‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’) and ‘Entre 
Cloches’. These works bear all the ear- 
marks of his highly personal harmonic 
and pianistic idiom, and prove that at 
twenty Ravel was already in full posses- 
sion of a musical style of his own. 

In contrast to the attitude of hostility 
manifested by the more reactionary ele- 
ments at the Conservatoire, was the at- 
titude of sympathetic encouragement and 
understanding displayed by Gabriel 
Fauré, who guided Ravel along the 
paths best suited to the development of 
his particular type of genius. Under the 
enlightened guidance of Fauré, the 
young composer was able to achieve that 
synthesis of classical balance and daring 
innovation which was to remain a basic 
feature of his music. 

Although Ravel had already given un- 
mistakable signs of his musical-individ- 
uality, the cry of plagiarism was im- 
mediately raised against him when he 
made his début as a composer. Follow- 


ing the performance of the ‘Sites Auri- 
culaires’ at the Société Nationale in 
1898, his overture ‘Shéhérazade’ was 
performed by the same organization in 
1899. One critic called it “some Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff bungled by a Debussy-ite 


to rage around the music of Ravel. He 
was accused of being an imitator of De- 
bussy—an accusation that was repeated- 
ly and stubbornly hurled against him. 
From the very outset M. D. Calvo- 
coressi pointed to the many differences 


recognized as Debussy’s trade-mark is 
never to be met with in Ravel. We have 
not space for a full catalog of details; 
but in summing-up it may be said that 
where Debussy is elusive and suggestive, 
Ravel, even in his most poetic moods 





Elliot & Fry 


MAURICE RAVEL, A PORTRAIT OF THE CELEBRATED ILLUSIONIST 


who is eager to equal Erik Satie.” This 
was typical of the crude and unfair criti- 
cisms that were leveled against Ravel’s 
early works. 

In 1901 Ravel competed for the Prix 
de Rome, but received only the well-nigh 
useless second prize. He competed for 
the award again in 1902, and in 1903, 
both times without success. Decidedly, 
he was persona non grata in official 
quarters. A striking proof of this fact 
was afforded in 1905, when Ravel for 
the fourth time offered himself as a can- 
didate for the famous prize. This time, 
though he was nearing the age limit and 
therefore had a right to expect the cus- 
tomary leniency, he was disqualified 
from the preliminary competition, in- 
tended only to eliminate incompetent 
candidates! By this arbitrary and high- 
handed action, the gates of official suc- 
cess were closed to him. 

But in the meantime, Ravel had won 
the admiration of discriminating music- 
lovers with such original creations as 
‘Jeux d’Eau’ (1901) for piano, the 
String Quartet in F (1902-03), and the 
song-cycle ‘Shéhérazade’ (1903). It 
was considered scandalous that a com- 
poser of his proven ability should be de- 
barred from competing for the Prix de 
Rome. The ensuing controversy, which 
made the name of Ravel widely known, 
finally resulted in a change of director- 
ship at the Conservatoire, the progres- 
sive Fauré succeeding the reactionary 
Thomas. 

Controversy, however, did not cease 


that existed between the style of Ravel 
and that of Debussy. And since then, 
many able critics, by a detailed examin- 
ation of the music, have demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt that Ravel 
owed virtually nothing to Debussy. It 
is more than probable, however, that 
Debussy, especially in his piano music, 
owed something to Ravel. The French 
pianist Gil-Marchex has drawn atten- 
tion to a striking similarity between cer- 
tain passages in Debussy’s ‘Estampes’, 
which appeared in 1903, and Ravel’s 
‘Jeux d’Eau’, published in 1902. And 
other examples of a similar influence 
could be given. 

In general, the similarities of style be- 
tween Ravel and Debussy may be re- 
duced to a few common factors: both 
were harmonic innovators; both were 
intensely French; and both underwent, 
to a certain extent, the same influences— 
notably that of the Russian nationalists 
and, to a lesser degree, of Erik Satie. 
Even in this matter of influences there 
were marked divergencies ; Debussy was 
more influenced by Couperin, Chopin, 
Mussorgsky and Massenet; Ravel by 
Scarlatti, Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Chabrier (also by Saint-Saéns and 
Fauré). 


Ravel an Illusionist 


The only important technical pro- 
cedure that they have in common is the 
use of ecclesiastical modes, in which they 
were both probably influenced by the 
Russians. The famous whole-tone scale 


is lucid and precise. As Roland Manuel 
has expressed it, Debussy is a poet, 
Ravel an illusionist. 

During the next few years Ravel pro- 
duced a succession of works which in the 
opinion of unprejudiced minds placed 
him in the very front rank of contem- 
porary composers. In 1906 came the 
‘Histoires Naturelles’ for voice and 
piano, in which the blend of malicious 
irony and emotional lyricism applied 
to the animal-kingdom constituted an 
entirely novel effect in musical humor. 
To 1908 belong the ‘Rapsodie 
Espagnole’, fully revealing his or- 
chestral mastery, and the ‘Mother Goose 
Suite’ for piano, showing the delicate 
phantasy of his imagination. In 1911 
the Opéra-Comique produced his one- 
act comic opera ‘L’Heure Espagnole’ 
(composed in 1907), in which it was 
demonstrated that he excelled as an ex- 
ponent of musical wit. In this work he 
also developed a style of lyrical declama- 
tion that was peculiarly his own. In 
the season of 1925-26 this work was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York. 

To this period also belongs the work 
which is considered Ravel’s masterpiece, 
the ballet ‘Daphnis et Chloé’, composed 
in 1909-11 on a commission from 
Diaghileff, who produced it at the Cha- 
telet, Paris, on June 8, 1912. In the 
form of two orchestral suites, this is 
one of the most frequently performed 
works in the repertoire of symphony or- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Lionized on Return, He Conducts 
Characteristic Performances 
of Works by Vivaldi, Mozart 
and Brahms—Second Program 
Brings Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony 

ARTURO TOSCANINI began his 

period of ten weeks as conductor 
of the new NBC Symphony Orchestra 


on Christmas night. A brilliant audience 
of some 1,400 invited listeners 


was 
present to re-discover the supreme 
qualities of his leadership. Inevitably 


he was lionized, after some early show 
of uncertainty as to what was _per- 
missible or expected in the ‘big broad- 
casting studio at Radio City. That no 
such diffidence had been shown at 
earlier concerts in the same surround- 
ings, conducted by Pierre Monteux and 
Artur Rodzinski, is explained by the 
circumstance that on these other occa- 
sions the announcer put the audience at 
its ease by explaining the nature of 
the program and inviting applause. In 
this instance, the voice of the commen- 
tator was heard over the air but not 
in the hall. 

Mr. Toscanini’s first program, which 
represented a change from advance an- 
nouncements, was made up of the fol- 
lowing : 

Concerto grosso in F Minor, Op. 3, No. 77 


i . Vivaldi 
Symphony in G Mimor..........cccceee Mozart 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor.......... Brahms 


The Vivaldi work, superbly played, went 


Ooeeegngonanneauagcsneneensnnnnacacauennagaecaneneriiaanngersaneentesirea nen 
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Toscanini Leads The NBC Symphony 





Toscanini Today 


entirely unapplauded, though the enthusiasm 
which greeted the conductor at his en- 
trance was commensurate with the un- 
escapable excitement of the occasion. 
There was a demonstration after the 
Mozart symphony ‘and an ovation after 
the Brahms. Mr. Toscanini returned to 
the platform many times to bow and make 
the familiar gesture of appreciative help- 
lessness in the face of public acclaim. He 
brought the orchestra to its feet several 
times and his demeanor could be con- 
strued as indicating nothing but approval 
for its performances. 

The famous Italian returned with his 
hair and mustache. snowwhite, but the 


sornnetnati 


same vigorous, compact, dominating figure 
he was when he was last on the podium 
for the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in the Spring of 1936. His beat had the 
same rocklike security, the same unifying 
and clarifying incisiveness, the same en- 
kindling sweep. His conducting was as 
free as ever from anything of visual show. 
Every movement of his hands was a direct 
signal to the musicians in front of him; 
needless to report, there was no exhibi- 
tionism for the audience at his back. 


Distinctive Attributes Revealed 


In the three. performances of the pro- 
gram were to be found the most distinc- 
tive and superlative attributes of Toscanini 
the musician, the interpreter and the tech- 
nician of the baton. In clarity, balance of 
parts, rhythmic certitude, and refinement 
of tone they were remarkable, but not more 
so than for the warm inner glow that 
shone through them. The Vivaldi con- 
certo grosso was shaped with the most 
fastidious regard for its classical figura- 
tions. In the Mozart symphony was a 
masculinity of utterance not always dis- 
coverable in performances of the extreme 
polish of this one. The Brahms “reading” 
was a very lyrical one, but of a searching 
emotional eloquence, with the slow move- 
ment a veritable transfiguration in song. 

In the playing of the orchestra was 
to be noted further advance along the 
road to the degree of unity and precision 
possessed by a handful of the world’s fore- 
most symphonic bodies. The response of 
the musicians was of the hair-trigger order 
and details were of a perfection to sug- 
gest the most arduous rehearsal. The solo 
horn and solo flute covered themselves with 
glory, though the ensemble—at least as 
heard in the broadcasting hall—has yet to 





Community Concerts Representatives Meet in N. Y. 





Field Workers Discuss Problems 
and Are Entertained by Artists 
and Executives 


HE New York office of Community 
and Co-Operative Concert Service 
was host to the field representatives of 
the service in an annual winter confer- 
ence from Dec. 6 to 18 with Ward 
French, general manager, presiding. 
The complete personnel of field workers 
was present, representing the United 
States and Canada. In addition to the 
daily conferences, which featured ex- 
changes of ideas and working out of 
general and local problems, many enter- 
tainments were given in honor of the 
visitors. They also attended many mu- 
sical events and were addressed by 
executives of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration, among them F. C. Coppicus, 
Lawrence Evans, Horace Parmelee, 
Calvin Franklin and F. C. Schang. 
The conference takes the form of an 
annual preparation for the organizing 
of new cities, which occupies January 
and February. Campaigns begin in 
March and continue until June, during 
which time memberships are procured 
and artists courses settled in the towns 
which use the Community or the Co- 
Operative plans. Great enthusiasm and 
optimism were the watchwords of this 
conference, and reports from all over 
the country show that the concert busi- 
nesss is on a very high level. 
Among the entertainments offered the 
representatives, executives and their 


wives was a party in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kullmann, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor and his wife, at which 
the photograph herewith was taken. 


In the first row, seated, are shown Mrs. Ward 
French, David Ferguson, Mrs. Robert Ferguson, 
Mr. Kullmann, Helen Gorham, Mrs. Hugh Hooks, 
Henry De Verner and Mrs. John Single. In 
the second row are Reymond Taylor, Hilda Burke, 
Mrs. Mabel K. Embree, Mrs. Burton Morris, 
Flora Walker, Mrs. Ada Cooper, Mrs. Amelia 
Sperry and Joseph Stover. In the third row are 
Calvin Franklin, Mrs. Kullmann, Wilfrid Davis, 


Ben Lobdill, Burton Morris, Constance Hope, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Walter Brown, Hector Gardner 
and Robert Ferguson. In the back row are Boris 
Sokoloff, Kurt Weinhold, Paul Lewis, Eastman 
Boomer, Arthur Judson, Ward French, Richard 
Keating, Arthur Wisner and Hugh Hooks. Ralph 
Lycett, present for the conference, was unable 
to attend the party. 
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acquire the richness and depth of tone of 
older orchestras. Obviously this is on the 
way. O. T, 


Toscanini’s Second Program 

Mr. Toscanini’s second concert, given on 
New Years Night, found the orchestra 
eagerly responsive to his every wish, though 
the playing was not without blemishes. The 
program: 

Symphony in C Major.............+.- Schubert 

From String Quartet in F Major, Opus 135 

Beethoven 

(a) Lento assai, cantante e tranquillo; 

(b) Vivace 

‘Death and Transfiguration’........... Strauss 

It is possible now, as heretofore, to take 
exception to details of the Toscanini read- 
ing of the great C Major symphony. Past 
history was repeated in the magnificance 
of the finale, which assumes a cosmic sweep 
as he plays it. But more of the elasticity 
of pace in the other movements would have 
preserved more of their Viennese tenderness 
and yearning, without necessarily leading 
to that sentimentality which the conductor 
rightly eschews. Tonally, the woodwinds 
were not all that could have been wished 
for—judging entirely from the effect in the 
hall—and the magical clarity of the details 
of the performance was not always to the 
advantage of the brasses. 

No such reservations were to be made, 
when the same ensemble launched into 
one of the most stirring projections of 
‘Death and Transfiguration’ that can be 
recalled. The strings played with great 
beauty in the two movements from the late 
Beethoven quartet, the performance retain- 
ing the character of chamber music, so re- 
fined was the quality of tone, so just the 
balances, so clear the structure, so sensi- 
tive the feeling. Quartet players might 
well have listened and learned. 7 





Eastman School Orchestra to Broadcast 
The Eastman School Symphony, Dr. 
Howard Hanson conducting, has pre- 
pared a series of four programs, includ- 
ing music written before Bach, to be 
broadcast over an N.B.C. network on 
Jan. 20, Feb. 3, Feb. 17 and March 24 
at 9 P. M. Utilizing the resources of 
the Sibley Musical Library of the school, 
Dr. Hanson has chosen a list of works 
which includes a Ricercare for winds 
by Thomas Stoltzer, a piece by Gabrieli 
for two brass choirs, a Ricercare by 
Palestrina, composition by Purcell, Or- 
lando Gibbons, Telemann, Locatelli, C. 
P. E. Bach, Stamitz and Cannabich. 
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Executives and Field Representatives of Community and Co-Operative Concert Service at a Party Given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kullmann in 


the Course of the New York Conference 
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Fh ushering in the new year 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli left for a month’s vaca- 
tion. Mischa Elman was soloist with 
the orchestra in the Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky concertos on Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 2. Called in to substitute for 
Guiomar Novaes, who had been kept 
by illness from appearing, Amparo 
Iturbi, sister of José, was the soloist of 
the week of Dec. 23. Mr. Barbirolli 
conducted the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s Children’s 
Series on Dec. 18 with Mishel Piastro, 
joseph Schuster and Anselme Fortier 
as soloists. 


Barbirolli Conducts Symphonies by 
Beethoven and Sibelius 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 

John Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Dec. 19, afternoon: 


‘Coriolanus’ Overture..........sssee0 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6 ....---+seeeeseeees Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1......eeeeeeceeceeeees Sibelius 


It is nothing new for Beethoven to be 
bracketed with Sibelius, or for the ‘Pas- 
toral’ Symphony of the former to be placed 
upon the same program with the Finnish 
master’s work which is, of all his sym- 
phonies, apparently the one most obviously 
concerned with nature in a pictorial sense. 

The Sibelius work is Janus-faced, look- 
ing as much backward as forward. There 
are reversions in its structure to earlier 
forms, and there are as well, the germinal 
ideas found in complete development in his 
later works in the same mold. Yet the 
colorings of Sibelius and those of Beet- 
hoven are sufficiently different to allow 
them plenty of elbow room on the same 
program and these two symphonic titans 
are dissimilar enough melodically to pro- 
vide refreshing contrast. 

The orchestra was in good form, re- 
sponding to Mr. Barbirolli’s beat with alac- 
rity, and the performances of both sym- 
phonies had momentum and pace to recom- 
mend them. A large Sunday audience 
seemed grateful for music of a solid order, 
stamped, signed and delivered to posterity 
with the seal of world-approval. 


Amparo Iturbi Is Soloist with Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Amparo Iturbi, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 23, evening: 

Concerto Grosso ‘Fatto per la Notte di 

ORRIN TR GC Pe cc cccccccccccccaces Corelli 

Fourth Piano Concerto in G........ Beethoven 

‘Fantastic’? Symphony 

Called in at short notice to substitute for 
Guiomar Novaes, who was prevented by 
sudden illness from appearing, Amparo 
Iturbi was soloist in the concerto originally 
announced for the program. Miss Iturbi 
was at home in the score, playing with deli- 
cate precision and a plastic and ingratiat- 
ing sense of phrase. If there was a note of 
extra care and restraint in her interpreta- 
tion, it did not cloud its clarity. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic in its approval. 

Mr. Barbirolli opened the program with 
a luscious performance of the Corelli Con- 
certo Grosso, which had an elevated ser- 
enity in harmony with the season. A turbu- 
lent and virtuosic ‘Fantastic’ Symphony 
made up the second half of the program, 
which was repeated on Dec. 24. With the 
substitution of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
Phony for Berlioz’s phantasmagoria the 
program had its third performance on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 26. N. 


Elman Plays Beethoven Concerto 

New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Soloist, Mischa 
Elman, violinst. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 30, 


evening : 
Old Dances and Airs for the Lute, Suite 
J -eucuseek sqshaatenssddtunceseten Respighi 
COMCERWD TOF Vitec iccccesccccscces Beethoven 
Mr. Elman 


Overture to ‘Der Zigeunerbaron’; Waltz, 
‘Roses from the South’; Waltz, ‘Tales from 
the Vienna Woods’; Overture to ‘Die 
POON inc iciacessvacdes Johann Strauss 


The third of the Respighi suites of old 
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Amparo Iturbi, Who Played Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto in G with the Philharmonic 


airs and dances from the lute music of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
listed as played for the first time in New 
York. Included were an ‘Italiana’ by an 
unknown composer, several of Besardo’s 
‘Arie di corte’ and a passacaglia by Lodo- 
voco Roncalli. Beautifully scored for 
strings, they left a pleasant impression, and 
the passacaglia something more. 

In his performance of the concerto Mr. 
Elman played his own cadenzas. They 
were long and elaborate and the violinist 
put into their execution a deal of virtu- 
osity. One could scarcely expect to hear 
them played more brilliantly. But the 
performance of the concerto, in many of 
its essentials the exceptional one to be 
expected of so celebrated a player, might 
have possessed a greater unity of style 
without them, since the results were not 
of the most congruous character. 

Mr. Elman played with his long-familiar 
technical mastery and characteristic beauty 
of tone. If the first movement could have 
been spared some of the restlessness that 
characterized it from the outset, the latter 
part of the larghetto had many moments 
of the most seductive tonal appeal. 

The audience plainly had a good time 
in the company of Johann Strauss and so, 
quite as obviously, had Mr. Barbirolli. The 
operetta overtures and the waltzes were 
sumptuously and rather showily played. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Opens 
Children’s Series 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Young People’s Series, John Barbirolli 
Conductor. Soloists, Mishel Piastro, violin ; 
Joseph Schuster, ’cello; Anselme Fortier, 


contra-bass. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 18, 
morning : 
oo eT rere ee Chadwick 
Hy THOU BONS TA Diiccccscisccectsscccuns Bach 
PRUNE. nkdesscccatessevessvdapese ces Boccherini 
Passacaglia for Violin and ’Cello 


Handel- Halvorsen 
Mr. Piastro and Mr. Schuster ; 
SN OOO E onan nckngssscikaanteencesoee Daniels 
Concerto for Contra-Bass, First Movement 
Koussevitzky 
Mr. Fortier : 
‘Molly on the Shore’........ Arr. by_Grainger 
Song: ‘Lo, How a Rose’........... Praetorius 
Fantasia on Old Scottish Melodies....Gibilaro 
A large audience of children with the 
quota of harmless, necessary elders attended 
this first concert of the fifteenth season. 
Mr. Barbirolli followed the precedent of 
Ernest Schelling, conductor of the series 
since its inception in 1923, explaining the 
various instruments which had prominence 
in the program. He also used some of 
Mr. Schelling’s lantern slides. Mr. Bar- 
birolli disclaimed any intention of wishing 
to supplant Mr. Schelling as “Uncle” to 
the members of the audience, but agreed 
to be their “Cousin John”. A cablegram 
from Mr. Schelling was read, regretting 


his inability to conduct, but expressing 
pleasure that Mr. Barbirolli was taking 
his place. 


Barbirolli Conducts New Year’s Day 
Concert 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 1, evening: 
Overture ‘The Roman Carnival’....... Berlioz 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 36.......e.. Beethoven 
Overture to ‘Der Zigeunerbaron’, Waltz 
‘Roses From the South’, ‘From the Vienna 
Woods’, Overture to ‘Die Fledermaus’ 
Johann Strauss 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra opened 
the new year with a zestful performance 
of Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’, in which 


, 





Mischa Elman, Who Was Soloist in the Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky Concertos 


his obvious flair for the temperamental 
Frenchman’s music came to the fore. The 
electrical snap and sparkle of string tone, 
the sonorous brass effects wrought a high 
pitch of excitement. In the Beethoven 
symphony, that final outpost of his early 
symphonic style, it was the straight-for- 
ward aspects of the work, its outbursts 
of energy and dynamic contrasts, which 
were emphasized rather than its subtler 
foreshadowings of the heroic music which 
was to follow. Thus, the Larghetto hardly 
conveyed the full measure of its eloquent 
poetry. and the final Allegro was at times 
hard-driven. After intermission came the 
deathless waltzes of Johann Strauss. The 
audience was cordial throughout the eve- 
ning. 


Barbirolli’s Leave-Taking 

York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Soloist, Mischa 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, 


New 
John Barbirolli conductor. 
Elman, violinist. 


afternoon. 
Old Dances and Airs for Lute, Suite No, 3 
Respighi 
Concerto for Violin....cesccscsecs Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Elman 
Sve TR Bisecspcceeescvecvess Beethoven 
‘Roman Carnival’ Overture............ Berlioz 


All of the music on this program had 
been heard at one or another of the earlier 
Philharmonic programs of the week, except 
the Tchaikovsky concerto. Mr. Elman 
was very much in his element in the per- 
formance of this once-forbidding opus, 
achieving it with great brilliance of effect 
as well as with his characteristic beauty of 
tone. Mr. Barbirolli supplied him with a 
thoroughly good accompaniment and the 
performance was received with thunderous 
applause, 

This was the conductor’s leave-taking, as 
he will enjoy a month’s vacation while 
Georges Enesco conducts the orchestra. 
When he entered for the second half of 
the concert, the orchestra rose to its feet. 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
PLAY EICHHEIM WORK 


Composer Conducts ‘Sketches’ of 
Korea and Java—Rodzinski 
Gives Schreker Work 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Henry Eichheim, 
eminent composer and authority on 
Eastern music, was guest conductor at 
the ninth brace of subscription concerts 
of the Cleveland Orchestra on Dec. 23 
and 25, when his ‘Korean Sketch’ and 
‘Symphony Picture, Java’ were given. 

The rest of the program was con- 
ducted by Dr. Rodzinski. It opened 
with Respighi’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D. Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8 followed and the con- 
cert closed with Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’. 

It was unfortunate that more exten- 
sive use of native instruments was not 
made in the two Eichheim numbers. This 
music is, of course, an impression of 
native materials translated into our own 
musical scheme, and throughout the 
hearer felt that back of it all was great 
sincerity and honesty of purpose. Dr. 
Rodzinski’s interpretation of the Beetho- 
ven work was excellent in every way, 
but with his performance of the Strauss 
the audience felt that he had fairly sur- 
passed himself; it was as if Till had 
been brought to life and was perform- 
ing his stunts before our very eyes. 





Newton D. Baker’s Memory Honored 


The passing of Newton D. Baker 
took from the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion of Cleveland one of its staunchest 
supporters and one of the most devoted 
patrons of music the city has known. 
For sixteen years he served as a trustee 
of the Association and for the last nine 
years served faithfully as its vice-presi- 
dent. At the brace of concerts on Dec. 
30 and Jan. 1 the orchestra played the 
Funeral March from ‘Gotterdammerung’ 
in his honor; it was only fitting that 
at a signal from Dr. Rodzinski the 
audience arose in a body to pay silent 
honor to this great man. 

The second number on this program 
was Brahms’s Third Symphony which 
received a magnificent performance. 
Particularly admirable was the playing 
of the slow movement, for here the long 
melodic phrases of Brahms demand an 
iron grip on the orchestral resources 
and a complete understanding of the 
music ; throughout, the performance was 
flawless. 

For the first time, Cleveland audiences 
had a taste of the music of Franz 
Schreker when his suite from ‘The 
Birthday of the Infanta’ was beauti- 
fully played. After the continuous fare 
of modern French and Russian, it 
seemed good to hear a modern Vien- 
nese for a change. The program closed 
with a rousing performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’. 

On Dec. 17, 18, and 19 the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo made four 
appearances with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra presenting “The Gods Go A-Beg- 
ging’, ‘Le Coq d’Or’, ‘Prince Igor’, 
‘Children’s Games’, ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’, ‘Union Pacific’, “The Hundred 
Kisses’, ‘Symphonie Fantastique’, ‘Le 
Spectre de la Rose’, ‘Danses Slaves et 
Tziganes’, ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’, and 
‘La Boutique Fantasque’. 

STEWART MATTER 





A plaque has been placed upon the 
house in Meudon, a suburb of Paris, in 
which Wagner composed “The Flying 
Dutchman’. 
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BOSTON PLAYERS 


Starokadomsky, Prokofieff and 
Sibelius Works Heard for 
First Time in America 


Boston, Jan. 5.—There has been 
musical excitement in Symphony Hall 
during the past weeks of the holiday sea- 
son, with Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony surpassing them- 
selves, both in point of program build- 
ing and performance. 

At the first Friday-Saturday concerts 
since the orchestra’s return from its trip 
to New York City and other places, 
Jascha Heifetz was the soloist, playing 
the new Prokofieff Violin Concerto, and 
as if that were not sufficiently engross- 
ing, Dr. Koussevitzky elected to present 
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another new Russian work for orchestra 
by Starokadomsky. The complete pro- 
gram: 
Concerto for orchestra, Op. 14..Starokadomsky 
(First time in America) 
Violin Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 
Prokofieft 
(First time in America) 
Concerto in D, Op. 77 


The Prokofieff opus is two years old, 
and according to a program note, was 
first performed in Madrid on Dec. 1, 
1935, by the Madrid Symphony. In ad- 
dition to the usual complement of 
strings, and instruments and tympani, 
the orchestration demands a snare drum, 
triangle, cymbal and castenets. 

The work is interesting and keeps the 
soloist out of mischief for its duration. 
Contrary to the conventional concerto 
style, the solo instrument plays almost 
continuously, either in arabesques which 
decorate the orchestral background, or 
in passages well contrived to display the 
ability of the performer. The work is 
often of romantic content and is less 
dissonant than some of the former works 
of this Russian. The Finale discloses 
the vigor and virility of writing which 
has always been a characteristic of this 
composer. Mr. Heifetz of course, gave 
it all that the composer demanded and 
in consequence received an ovation 
which he insisted upon sharing with 
conductor and orchestra alike. 

The Brahms Concerto was a masterly 
performance, and to soloist and orches- 
tra alike should be credited a oneness 
of purpose which gave unusual delight to 
the Friday afternoon audience. . These 
audiences are ordinarily a conservative 
representation of the music public in this 
city, but upon this occasion it stamped 
and clapped in exuberant manner. That 
it was justified in its enthusiasm is a 
matter of record, since the orchestra 
proved its mettle throughout the after- 
noon, especially in the second new work 
which Dr. Koussevitzky included upon 
the program. 


Starokadomsky Work Colorful 


The Starokadomsky item never stands 
upon one foot. Its measures are colorful 
and they do not mark time. The work 
was composed in 1933 and is modeled 
upon the early instrumental suites. The 
first movement is titled Sinfonia and the 
second Passacaglia: Andante. The 
final movement is a vigorous Toccata: 
Allegro giocoso. Of the three, the 
Passacaglia, with its fourteen variations, 
was the most interesting, commencing as 
it did with a pianissimo passage in the 
‘cellos and basses, and returning to a 
similar close, having traversed bypaths 
in rhythm and harmonic structure. The 
composer himself admits to an unusual 
fondness for eighteenth century music 
which doubtless accounts for a certain 
flavor of that period which pervades his 
concerto. The work was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Another program of extraordinary in- 
terest was given on the following Fri- 
day and Saturday; this time it was 
Rachmaninoff who was soloist in his 
own Rhapsody for piano and orchestra. 
The program: 

Concerto in D for Stringed Instruments 
. P. E. Bach 
Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra 
Rachmaninoff 
(First performances in Boston) 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 
Tchaikovsky 


Rachmaninoff has shown his col- 
leagues how to employ all the tricks of 
the trade and he can demonstrate to the 
nth degree how those tricks are to be 
performed—with such technical bril- 
liancy and perfection of detail as to 
leave one slightly bewildered. Virtuosity 
was also shown by the orchestra. 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Dr. Koussevitzky “has a way” with 
Tchaikovsky. His sympathy for the 
works of this Russian is well known, his 
reading of The Fifth a revelation. The 
singular thing is that with each hearing 
one experiences anew the impression 
that he hears the work for the first time. 
The symphony was given a brilliant per- 
formance which matched that of the 
Rachmaninoff. The Steinberg arrange- 
ment of the Concerto by Carl Phillip 
Emanuel Bach was played with Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s usual attention to detail. 

For the third outstanding program 
there came as assisting artists, the Hel- 
sinki University Chorus of Finland, 
which made its American debut with the 
Bostonians on Dec. 31, singing a pair 
of works by Sibelius. The program: 


Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90........ Brahms 

“ED BOE oo ca ciccedccsccscees Sibelius 

wi fe rrr errr re Sibelius 
First time in America) 

ve: oO 8 era Sibelius 


(First time in America) 

Interest centered in the Helsinki Uni- 
versity Chorus, whose conductor is Martti 
Turunen. This chorus of young men is 
rich in musical background. It was founded 
in 1883 and was originally called the Stu- 
dent Singers of the University of Helsinki. 
The Finnish name is Ylioppilaskunnan 
Laulajat, usually abbreviated to Y. 
They sang without notes for the most part, 
and while this made for perfection in per- 
formance, a lack of intermediant tone was 
observed. The gradation and _ general 
shading which university choruses strive to 
obtain in this country appeared to be absent 
upon this occasion. 

The works themselves may have been 
largely responsible for this black and white 
effect, as there were few distinctly lyric 
sections. In the ‘Captive Queen’ for in- 
stance, there are a dozen stanzas to which 
are assigned parts in unison, except for mo- 
mentary division and thé music moves for- 
ward in propulsive rhythm to an effective 
climax. The performance of the chorus 
was most enjoyable and the enthusiasm of 
the audience should have been heartening. 


‘Origin of Fire’ Dramatic 


The second chorus, ‘The Origin of Fire’ 
was more dramatic in content but allowed 
a narrower range in tone color for the 
chorus, since the soloist carried the major 
portion of the narrative. The work was 
beautifully done and Helge Virkkunen, 
baritone, together with his associates, were 
applauded to the echo, with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky bringing to the platform for proper 
acknowledgment Mr. Turunen, whose 
pride in the achievement of his young men 
must have been great. The chorus comes 
from Finland under the auspices of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council, Marshall 
Bartholomew, president, and also under the 
honorary sponsorship of Jean Sibelius. 

For the second of the Monday-Tuesday 
series of concertu Raya Garbousova, cellist. 
was the soloist and the program contrasted 


the new Russia with the old as follows: 
Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 14..Starokadomsky 
Concerto for ’Cello, Op. 34........++. Boccherinj 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op. 33 
: Tchaikovsky 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture-Fantasia 
Tchaikovsky 
Miss Garbousova played with this orches- 
tra last season, at which time she made 
an excellent impression. This year, for 
some obscure reason, her intonation was too 
frequently at fault for a wholly favorable 
comparison with her performance last year, 
but the sparkle and verve which we re. 
membered was present and carried her to 
a triumphant climax in the Tchaikovsky 
item. 
GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


NOTABLE CONCERTS 
GIVEN IN BOSTON 


Rethberg and Pinza, Anderson, 
Hofmann, Heard—“Messiah” 
Presented Twice 


Boston, Jan. 5.—One of the note- 
worthy recitals of the season was that 
of Elisabeth Rethberg and Ezio Pinza, 
in the third program in the series 
sponsored by the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy. The ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler was filled to ca- 
pacity with an audience which ap- 
plauded the singers with unusual 
fervor. Fritz Kitzinger accompanied. 

In Symphony Hall, Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, was heard in a program 
of Lieder, with Kosti Vehanen at the 
piano. An extremely large audience 
enjoyed Miss Anderson’s program. 

In this hall also, Josef Hofmann was 
heard in his fiftieth anniversary recital. 

During the Christmas season the 
Handel and Haydn Society invariably 
gives a performance of “The Messiah”. 
This year, in order to accommodate all 
those who might wish to hear the ora- 
torio, it was repeated on Monday eve- 
ning, following the usual Sunday per- 
formance. Mmes. Rose Dirmann, so- 
prano; Elsa Haines, contralto; Edward 
A. Kane, tenor, and Gean Greenwell, 
bass were the soloists. Miss Dirmann 
made her Boston debut upon this occa- 
sion and disclosed a voice of excellent 
quality, good range and considerable 
flexibility. The remaining three solo- 
ists were also applauded, with Mr. 
Greenwell rather carrying off the hon- 
ors. Dr. Thompson Stone again con- 
ducted in his efficient manner and the 
orchestral accompaniment was fur- 
nished by fifty-five players from the 
Boston Symphony. 

A second concert during the Christ- 
mas holidays which was really choice 
was that of the Bach Cantata Club, 
which presented a concert of chorales 
and traditional carols in the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art, in Cambridge. The concert 
was one of the most artistic given dur- 
ing the holidays. Mrs. Langdon Warner 
conducted. 

In Jordan Hall, the Boston String 
Quartet gave its initial concert of the 
season. Quartets by Martinu, Mozart 
and Tchaikovsky were listed, and evi- 
dently greatly enjoyed. The quartet 
consists of Harrison Keller and Paul 
Federovsky, violins; Georges Fourel, 
viola, and Alfred Zighera, ’cello. 

In this same hall Anne Mundy, 
pianist, made a notable debut, playing 
with ease and authority. Her program 
included items by Bach-Bauer, Bach- 
Biilow, Schumann, Debussy and Chopin. 
Jordan Hall has also housed the Boston 
Chamber Music Orchestra, of which 
Bernard Zighera is conductor. The 
initial concert of the group brought 
Harold Bauer as assisting artist. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 
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GERMANY HEARS Six NEW OPERAS IN ONE MONTH 





Five of Them Win Applause of 
Public, But None Is Epoch 
Marking—Tobias Wunderlich’ 
a First Opera by Joseph Haas 
of Munich Academy of Music 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, Dec. 4. 


N the month of November new works 
| were brought out by the opera 

houses in Kassel, Mannheim, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, Krefeld and Freiburg 
and five of the six works were liked 
and vigorously applauded by an en- 
thusiastic public. This circumstance 
might lead one to believe that opera as 
an art form is in a very lively state of 
development in Germany, but the sorry 
truth is that it is not likely that even 
one of the new works (or a fraction 
thereof) will turn out to be an actual 
milestone in the development of modern 
opera. 

With so many opera houses clamor- 
ing for new material to enliven the 
repertoire, with self-confidence riding 
the winds and criticism at low ebb, it 
is no wonder that the supply is so copi- 
ous as to permit the promulgation of 
six new works within the space of four 
weeks. But in deploring the lack of 
originality and inspiration in all these 
works, it is important to remember 
that times are probably no worse now 
than they ever were. Of the hundreds 
of operas brought out in Germany in 
the last three decades, those having 
enduring value might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, yet the poverty of 
musical ideas is not held responsible 
for this paltry harvest nor should the 
opera houses themselves be blamed in 
any way for them, as now enough effort 
and expense have been expended to have 
launched a good half dozen masterpieces 
of the first rank. 


Bad Librettos the Handicap 


According to Dr. Kapp of the State 
Opera, about forty new works were 
submitted to that institution within five 
months and all of them were turned 
down because of poor text and worse 
plot. Some of the more independent 
spirits in the present rank of critics, 
believing with Dr. Kapp that dramatic 
incredibility of the libretto is the root 
of all evil, have begun to deplore the 
waste of time and effort in the writing 
of all these new operas and have sug- 
gested that before the composer pro- 
ceeds to clothe his thoughts in music, 
he discuss the theatrical value of his 
ideas with an experienced dramatist 
who would be able to nip an unprofit- 
able venture in the bud before it bloomed 
and blighted some phase of the wholesale 
process of redemption flying the colors 
of the Four Years Plan. 

If such an excellent procedure had 
been followed with last month’s crop, 
it is hardly likely that more than one 
would have pleased the dramatic pun- 
dits, this one possible exception being 
‘Tobias Wunderlich’, the first opera of 
Professor Joseph Haas of the Munich 
Academy of Music, which had its pre- 
miere at the State Opera in Kassel on 
Nov. 24 under the musical direction of 
Robert Heger. 


Composer Known for Choral Works 


Professor Haas, a pupil of Reger’s, is 
known particularly for his choral works 
and though an opera is quite another 
Matter, there must have been many 
things in the textual material that were 
congenial to his familiar muse. The 


might of idealism over materialism and 
a religious milieu were the given tools 
for the maker of oratorios, and the en- 
thusiastic reaction of the public to the 
simple intelligibility of both text and 
music was proof enough that he was 
sailing in waters with which he was 
perfectly familiar. 

The text was provided by Ludwig 
Anderson, one of the directors of Schott 
& Sons of Mainz, whose fine acquaint- 
ance with the traditional style of Ger- 
man legend is combined with a flair for 
dramatic situations and an ability to 
wed one to the other without any sacri- 





Muller-Hilsdorf 


Joseph Haas, Whose First Opera ‘Tobias 
Wunderlich’ Had Its Premiere in Kassel 


fice of distinctive traits. Anderson has 
arranged several texts for the modern 
contingent, but so far Werner Egk has 
been his most able collaborator. The 
success of the Kassel premiere would 
indicate, however, that Haas had caught 
the essential folk note without the mod- 
ern technical slant that placed Egk’s 
opera, ‘Die Zaubergeige’, just out of 
reach for so many. 

Anderson derived his book from a 
dramatic legend by Hermann Orthner, 
a pretty tale that tells how the “Subtle, 
shadowy, uncertain smile” of a Gothic 
Madonna bewitched the village shoe- 
maker, one Tobias Wunderlich. When 
civic economic problems became acute, 
the town council decided to sell the altar 
triptych and the grief of Tobias was so 
great that the Madonna in divine pity 
descended from the triptych and came to 
serve him and to comfort him. The dis- 
appearance of the figure and Tobias’s 
flagrant breach of village conventions 
in taking a blonde woman into his bach- 
elor household set the town in an up- 
roar and led to his discovery and 
undoing. The Madonna then returned 
to the altar piece, the town commercial- 
ized the miracle to its everlasting finan- 
cial glory, Tobias was publicly shriven 
and the drama of love and greed closed 
on the note of perfect bliss whose “cir- 
cuit is Elysium.” 

An Opera of Concerted Music 


There are only two very brief solo 
passages in the entire opera. The six 
scenes of the three acts are therefore 
made up of concerted music in the 
strictest sense of the word which shows 
that Haas knows his musical inspira- 
tion and the “amber in which it lives 
best.” All of it is melodious, and the 
music (whether orchestral or vocal) 


goes on its modest way without sym- 
phonic ballast or other ponderous cargo 


to disturb the transparency of its in- 
strumentation, while maintaining a bal- 
ance in style and form that reveals the 
sure touch of the experienced crafts- 
man. 

The State Theatre gave the work a 
charming production under the stage 
direction of the Intendant Franz UI- 
brich, though to Robert Heger must be 
given a good part of the credit for the 
success of the performance. Alfred 
Borschardt and Anny von Stosch in the 
two leading roles were his very able 
seconds in the undertaking and made 
the most of their opportunities for 
artistic singing. 

Hamburg’s contribution was at the 
opposite pole from that of Kassel and 
even in these strange days when criti- 
cism has put on the saintly garments of 
contemplation, it aroused a_ veritable 
howl of indignation from both reviewers 
and contemplators, to say nothing of the 
poor public which was actually moved 
to cast aside its wonted lowliness and 
meekness and express its indignation 
by a silence that was as icy as the scenes 
in which the opera was cast. 


Zillig Composes an Operatic Hybrid 


Winfred Zillig of Essen was the 
author of this operatic hybrid which he 
calls ‘Das Opfer’. The text was taken 
from a poem by Richard Goering glori- 
fying the Scott Antarctic Expedition, 
which in its original form was little 
more than the typical German effusion 
on some aspect of the heroic. Zillig 
expressed himself as being so deeply 
moved by this material that he was only 
obeying a divine necessity in setting 
its sentimental meanderings to music. 
Although confident of his ability to 





Premieres Take Place in Opera 
Houses of Kassel, Mannheim, 
Hamburg, Hanover, Krefeld 
and Freiburg—Performances 
Are Meritorious 


write an opera in traditional style, his 
ambition was set on higher things and 
he therefore felt himself called upon to 
do his bit to dethrone outworn ideas 
and direct the-course of operatic compo- 
sition into less stagnant channels. He 
admitted that his methods were new and 
incapable of comparison with anything 
that had gone before, but he assured the 
public that he was willing to stand upon 
his platform and had no intention of 
making any concessions to the public 
fear or favor. 

The text might have served very well 
for an oratorio in the manner of Hin- 
demith, but there were no theatrical in- 
gredients of any kind even when out- 
fitted with a chorus and other station- 
ary trappings of antique drama. Herr 
Zillig’s music, if it can lay claim to 
such fair name, was a bewildering con- 
glomeration of atonality and polyton- 
ality that shunned the melodic as if it 
were anathema. Leaping intervals and 
cacophony in its most flagrant form 
frustrated the singers while the whole 
musical texture was as forlorn as the 
dreary chorus of penguins chanting their 
doleful hymn to man’s courage in the 
fields of ice. 

There was a tremendous amount of 
work involved in the writing of such 
an opera and the composer must fre- 

(Continued on page 32) 





Prominent Composer 


. . . « desires to become associated with an out- 
standing music school or institution as teacher of 
Theory, Counterpoint and Composition. 


AGRADUATE of the Juilliard School of Music, 
this well-known composer has won many of 
the major music awards in international compe- 


titions. 


IS works have received the unanimous acclaim 
of press and public in Europe and America, 


and are being constantly programmed by the lead- 
ing musical organizations everywhere. 


‘Ts composer’s music is published by the fore- 
most American music publishers and is enjoy- 
ing great sales the world over. 


Please address communications 
care of Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


to: Box 120, 
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The Need of Maintaining Quality 
Programs on the Air 


Important to the entire musical profession is 
the standard of programs on the air. Quality pro- 
grams have never been of the plenitude artists 
and their managers have hoped to see established, 
although there has been no lack of proof that the 
vast radio public has shown a steadily and rapid- 
ly increasing interest in good music, presented by 
the best organizations and the best artists. Con- 
sequently it is a cause of serious concern when 
there is a loss of any “hour” that has consistently 
served that radio public with what is called “class- 
ical”’ music, in competition with the many hours 
given over to popular music. The discontinuance 
on Dec. 26 of the General Motors Sunday evening 
programs was such a loss, the more so because 
this was the pioneer “hour,” so to speak, of its 
species, and exerted a strong influence in the ex- 
ample set for other commercial sponsors of radio 
concerts, 

For four seasons the General Motors concerts 
brought to listeners everywhere in America, and to 
many more abroad, music that otherwise would 
not have been heard on the air. It was music of 
symphonic, operatic and recital character, with 
some admixture of the better class of operetta. 
Artists of national and world repute participated 
as soloists with the orchestra—an admirable one 
that contained many members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, including its concert 
master and other first chair men. There was also 
a well-drilled chorus to add variety to the pro- 
grams and to make possible the performance of 
works which otherwise could not have been broad- 
cast. 

Opinions among musicians and others inter- 
ested in art music may differ as to the merits of 
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individual radio programs, but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the value of keeping 
good programs on the air. Those who want to 
see the highest possible standards maintained, may 
need to be on their guard against permitting a 
good hour to be lost by default. Musicians ought 
to make their convictions known. In large cor- 
porations there always are differences of opinion 
as to the most desirable program material. Pow- 
erful influences, thinking only of the immediate 
return, seek to emphasize sales results. If left un- 
opposed, these influences demand and bring about 
programs calculated to develop these sales results 
in the most direct form and they oppose programs 
designed for the development of institutional good 
will. They strongly favor programs of popular 
material, catering to larger audiences; programs 
which would compete on a more equal basis with 
the so-called “variety” hours whose effectiveness 
is measured in numbers of listeners. 


The General Motors Hour was one of the rocks 
which stemmed the tide in that direction. Those 
executives who determined the character of these 
programs gained and deserved the thanks of music 
lovers everywhere. It can only be hoped that cer- 
tain problems which they have confronted, includ- 
ing that raised by the great popularity of two com- 
peting “hours,” can be met and the series resumed, 
perhaps at a time more advantageous in the very 
important detail of competition. As radio broad- 
casting exists in America today, sustaining hours, 
otherwise hours without commercial sponsorship, 
are bound to be few. They represent the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. However select the pro- 
grams of the sustaining hours may be, they do not 
really meet the issue that is involved in the ques- 
tion of quality programs for commercial hours. 

The bulk of America’s radio listening will con- 
tinue to be concerned with the latter. And it is 
to the latter that artists must look chiefly for their 
engagements. Radio represents one of the most 
important fields of activity for the musical pro- 
fession and is today the most powerful single fac- 
tor in shaping public taste. Consequently, whether 
America is to have good music or bad, whether the 
radio is to present serious musical artists or mere- 
ly entertainers, whether, in a word, music on the 
air’ is to go forward or backward depends pri- 
marily on the establishment and the maintenance 
of hours of the character of that which, in the case 
of the General Motors, has just been discontinued. 





A League of Audiences 


F OR many years the Cassandras of the musical 
world have been warning against the dangers 
of excessive mechanization and professionalism in 
music. The decline of the amateur and of the pri- 
vate teacher has been the subject of many laments, 
Now there comes a reminder from England that ac- 
tion has been taken there not only to stimulate pri- 
vate music-making and composition, but to empha- 
size the fact that music is an important part of the 
life of nations, and as such deserves the recognition 
which has already been accorded to physical training, 
recreation and public health through national boards. 

For three years the League of Audiences, founded 
by Alfred Wareing in London, has been promoting 
performances of music and drama and_ seeking 
legislative action to set up a parliamentary commis- 
sion which would further individual musical enter- 
prize throughout the British Isles. 

In an article in Music and Letters, J. H. Alden 
calls attention to the importance of the Music and 
Drama Bill which would parallel our Federal The- 
atre and Music Projects in some respects but would 
have greater scope. Eight commissioners are pro- 
posed to offer advice and financial assistance to every 
species of worth-while musical and dramatic enter- 
prise “in ways least likely to prejudice or harm 
private enterprise.” These officers would also take 
an active interest in schools and other educational 
institutions. Americans who have the cause of music 
at heart will watch with interest anything across the 
Atlantic which will serve to promote musical activity 


among the people as a whole and win new respect 


for music in national life. 
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Wide World 


Sigrid Onegin, Contralto, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, Con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, Are Fellow Passengers 
Returning from Europe 


Iturbi—A recent recruit to motion pictures is the 
pianist-conductor José Iturbi who will make a “short” 
as soon as an acceptable script can be found. 


Gall—The French soprano, Yvonne Gall, a member 
of the Chicago Opera for three seasons, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Paris Conservatoire. 


Culp—The Dutch Lieder singer Julia Culp has 
been appointed to the faculty of the Staatsakademie 
in Vienna. 


Cadman—Although not a success when it was 
first published, Charles Wakefield Cadman now refers 
to his song, “At Dawning’, as his “life-saver” because 
it enabled him for years to give up teaching and 
playing the organ. 





Samuel-Rousseau—An opera-bouffe entitled ‘The 
Return of Robinson Crusoe’ has been completed by 
Marcel Samuel-Rousseau to a libretto by the Spanish 
dramatist Miguel Zamacois and is scheduled for an 
early production in Paris. 


Laparra—The post of critic on the Paris Le Matin 
has been relinquished by Raoul Laparra who will 
devote his entire time to composition. He will be 
succeeded by J. Prud’homme. 


Graham—That music should follow the dance and 
not the dance, music, is the opinion of Martha 
Graham, who does not have her musical scores com- 
posed until her dance pattern has been completed. 
“Dance is the parent art,” declared Miss Graham, 
“and it is healthy that it should cease to interpret 
music.” 


Wolff—Having just returned to Paris from con- 
ducting in Lithuania Albert Wolff, conductor oi 
French opera at the Metropolitan, from 1919 to 1921, 
will leave shortly on an artistic embassy to Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Roumania, Poland, Austria and 
Belgium. In Brussels, he will conduct a French 
performance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ at La Monnaie. 


Hofmann—President Roosevelt recently received 
Josef Hofmann in a private audience in the execu- 
tive office in the White House. Mr. Hofmann pre- 
sented the President with a specially bound and auto- 
graphed copy of the souvenir book of his jubilee con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House, of which 
both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt were sponsors. 
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Music Educators 
Outline Plans for 
St. Louis Conference 





(Continued from page 3) 


High School Band Association, A. R. 
McAllister, president; National High 
School Orchestra Association, Adam P. 
Lesinsky, president; National High 
School Vocal Association, Mabelle 
Glenn, president. The organizing chair- 
man are: choral festival, Fowler Smith; 
orchestra, Henry Sopkin; band, G. W. 
Patrick and F. C. Kreider. 

In addition to the general sessions, 
there will be clinics, section meetings, 
round tables, and demonstrations, as 
well as four division meetings devoted 
to music in higher education; music in 
senior high schools; music in junior 
high schools; music in elementary 
schools. Also special emphasis has been 
and will continue to be given by the 
conference to three major objectives in 
its educational program: music in social 
life; music in rural schools; music in 
elementary schools. The last-mentioned 
objective will result in the appearance 
on the St. Louis program of the first 
National Elementary School Orchestra 
of 200 players, Henry Sopkin, conduc- 
tor. 


To Observe Educational Centennial 


Under the leadership of superin- 
tendent Henry J. Gerling of St. Louis, 
active head of the convention committee, 
the 1938 biennial meeting will be util- 
ized as a medium for officially observ- 
ing the centennial of public education 
in St. Louis. The evening of March 
28, therefore, will be given over to the 
Centennial Pageant of the St. Louis 
Schools, presented by the music de- 
partment with the cooperation of teach- 
ers and pupils from every department of 
the system. 

Other outstanding events on the pro- 
gram of the week include the Missouri 
Band Festival and the Missouri Rural 
School Music Festival, sponsored by 
the Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation—the latter event with the co- 
operation of the state department of 
education and the Music Educators 
National Conference committee on 
music in the rural schools. The Rural 
School Music Festival will feature typi- 
cal instrumental and vocal assembles, 
including a chorus of 3,500 children. 

Sharing the executive responsibili- 
ties of the convention with president 
Joseph Maddy are the members of the 
executive committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference: Herman F. 
Smith, first vice-president; Ada Bick- 
ing, second vice-president; and John 
W. Beattie, George H. Gartlan, Rich- 
ard W. Grant, William W. Norton, 
members at large. Also the officers and 
members of the sectional conferences 
will be active participants: California- 
Western Music Educators conference, 
S. Earle Blakeslee, president; Eastern 
Music Educators conference, F. Col- 
well Conklin, president; North Cen- 


tral Music Educators conference, 
Charles B. Righter, president; North- 
west Music Educators’ conference, 


Louis G. Wersen, president; Southern 
Conference of Music Education, Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, president; Southwestern 
Music Educators conference, Catharine 
E. Strouse, president. 

Exhibits of various types of music 
publications, instruments, and teaching 
aids will be shown by the leading book 
and music publishers, manufacturers 
and dealers of the country. These ex- 
hibits will be in charge of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, 
Joseph A, Fischer, president. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Music Teacher Groups 
Hold Annual Meetings 


(Continued from page 4) 
wood, Cal., and Bernard U. Taylor, Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York City, the 
latter in a demonstration of group voice 
teaching. 

Max Schoen of Carnegie Tech, Pitts- 
burgh, conducted a symposium ‘The Sig- 
nificance of Scientific Research in the Psy- 
chology of Music.’ Speakers were Charles 
Williamson, department of physics, Carne- 
gie Tech.; Dr. Emett Wilson, associate 
professor of music, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O.; Dr. Otto Ortmann, director, 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, and 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, director, School of 
Music, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Music Schools be- 
gan its sessions on Dec. 26, under the 
presidency of Dr. Howard Hanson. Aside 
from general business meetings pertaining 
to the association, most meetings were joint 
assemblies with the Music Teachers’ ses- 
sions. 

The program of the third annual meet- 
ing of the American Musicological Society, 
Carl Engel, president, on Dec. 29 offered 
an interesting morning session. Dr. Curt 
Sachs read a paper on ‘Prehistory of 
Music’; Dr. Charles W. Fox of the East- 
man School in Rochester, N. Y., on ‘Ein 
Froehlich Wesen’: The Career of a Ger- 
man Song in the Sixteenth Century; Dr. 
Ruth Hannas, University of North Caro- 
lina, on ‘Cerone’s Approach to the Teach- 





Above — Finale of Henry Hadley's Opera 
‘Azora,' at Its Premiere in Chicago, with Anna 
Fitziu in the Name Part 


Below—Two Novelties at the Metropolitan: At 

Left, Scene from Bodanzky's Adaptation of 

Liszt's Oratorio ‘St. Elizabeth,’ with Florence 

Easton and Clarence Whitehill; At the Right, 

Enrico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar in Mas- 
cagni's ‘Lodoletta' 


An American Opera 


(Headline) Hadley's ‘Azora’ Wakens 
Admiration in World Premiere. Based 
on American Theme and Sung En- 
tirely by American Artists. (The cast 
included Anna Fitziu, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Forrest Lamont, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don and James Goddard. Mr. Hadley 
conducted. ) 

1918 


Where Are the Snows? 


Caruso sang The Duke at the season’s 
first ‘Rigoletto’ at the Metropolitan. 
De Luca appeared in the title-role; 
Frieda Hempel was Gilda; Sophie 
Braslau, Maddalena, and Mardones, 
Sparafucile. 

1918 


What Can Be Said? 


(Headline) Granados Family Offered 
Indemnity by Germany. Compensation 
of 666,000 Pesetas to Be Paid for 
Drowning of Spanish Composer aboard 
Sunken Sussex. 

1918 


Melba as a Prophetess 


“It will be a workaday world for 
the next generation,” declared Nellie 
Melba in an interview, “and we shall 
need all our brains and vision and con- 
structive power !” 

1918 





ing of Counterpoint’; Dr. Jacob M. Cooper- 
smith, New York City, on ‘Some Adven- 
tures in. Handel Research’. 

In the afternoon G. Wallace Woodworth 
of Harvard University read a paper on 
‘The Performance of Bach: an example of 
the relation between research and practical 
music making’; Dr. Leonard Ellinwood, 
Michigan State College, on ‘Some Possible 
Origins of the Italian Ars Nova’; Theodore 
M. Finney, University of Pittsburgh, on 
‘The Collegium Musicum at Lititz Penna., 
during the Eighteenth Century’; Dr. Hans 
T. David, New York City, on ‘Problems of 
Editing Old Music: A Modern Approach’. 

J. Frep LISSFELT 
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Kastendieck Appointed Music 
Critic of Brooklyn “Eagle” 

Miles Kastendieck was recently ap- 
pointed music critic of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. For the past nine years 
Mr. Kastendieck has been critic for the 
New Haven Journal-Courier and has 
written for MustcaL America. He is a 
graduate of Yale and took his Bachelor 
of Music degree at the School of Music 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the Yale Graduate School. His first 
book, ‘England’s Musical Poet: Thomas 
Campion’, will be published by the Ox- 
ford University Press in February. 


Miles 
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CONCERTS: 


HORAL concerts varied the musi- 
cal festivities of the Christmas holi- 
days, with the Oratorio Society giving 
its 114th ‘Messiah’, the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir returning and the Peoples’ 
Chorus in its annual Christmas concert. 
The English Singers gave their third 
program. Piano recitals included the 
return of Jan Smeterlin and a debut by 
Mikhail Sheyne, with concerts by Isidor 
Gorn and Herbert Ricker. In the world 
of strings, Roland Gundry, young vio- 
linist, made his debut and Maurice 
Eisenberg, ‘cellist, returned after a long 
absence. Mary Gale Hafford, violinist, 
was also heard. Adolph Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin began their Beethoven 
series. William Hain, tenor, and Har- 
riet Eells, soprano, added song recitals 
to the calendar. 


Jan Smeterlin Heard at Town Hall 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 
20, evening : 
Third Sonata, Op. 36 (in one movement) 


Szymanowski 
Famtasie, Op. 17.....cccccccccccccce Schumann 
Three Mazurkas, C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 50, A Minor, Op. 17, D, Op. 33; 
Two Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 2 and 11; ; 
Scheran, Op. Sl...-.cccccccccccccccccs Chopin 
Two ‘“Goyescas’; ‘Gallant pemeennes 
*‘The maja and the nightingale’. ...Granados 
‘Homage tod China’.......... Alex. “‘Tcherepnin 


In opening his program on his return to 
New York with a work by his late com- 
patriot Szymanowski, Mr. Smeterlin paid 
tribute to the most noteworthy of latter- 
day Polish composers and one who so- 
journed in this city some years ago. The 
sonata he chose is typical of much of 
Szymanowski’s work in its biting dis- 
sonance, its rhythmic intricacies and its 
general modernistic restlessness. The 





Jan Smeterlin 


Roland Gundry 


slower section proved to be, on the whole, 
the most grateful stretch, while the fugue 
disclosed the composer’s ‘artful craftsman- 
ship. Such a work sets up many technical 
stumbling blocks, but Mr. Smeterlin, with 
his substantial equipment, was fully able to 
cope with these, and he played it with obvi- 
ous conviction and with propulsive vitality. 

The Schumann Fantasie afforded a bet- 
ter opportunity for a new appraisal of the 
pianist’s artistic stature. It was played 
with meticulous attention to detail and with 
a notable degree of technical clarity. Each 
movement, however, seemed to be thought 
out as a chain of individual sections rather 
than viewed in large perspective, with a 
resultant lack of continuity and breadth of 
style. The tone, too, became unpleasantly 
hard in all forte passages, consequently de- 
feating the essentially heroic implications 
of the second movement. Yet the lyric 
quality in many other places was aptly 
conveyed and the last movement was 
played throughout with a commendable 
measure of poetic imagination. 

In the Chopin group the pianist was 
especially happy in the first two mazurkas, 
responding with particularly good results 
to the poetic appeal of the one in A Minor, 
and in the Etude in A Minor from Opus 
10, the continuous scale passages of which 
had the individual note clarity of cascades 
of marbles. And with this it was difficult 
to reconcile the unevenness and _ tonal 
roughness of the D Major Mazurka even 
at the excessive tempo adopted. The 
Scherzo had disturbing rhythmic faults but 
was played otherwise with effective dash 
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Stradivarius Memorial Concert Is Given 








and brilliance and finely clean-cut digital 
articulation. The final group brought forth 
demands for extra numbers from the fair- 
sized audience. &. 


Roland Gundry Gives Violin Recital 
Roland Gundry, violinist, Arpad Sandor, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 22,° eve-: 

ning: 
EE x. cat kddénstebye<iesid Corelli-Kreisler 
NS 66 ck auadenscessiéeckectuscns eee a 
Concerto in A. Minor, Op. 82........ Glazounoff 
SEE 55. oeadeekebsisndsccneacacsscee Chausson 
OO errr rr rr Veracini 
Ceeeee 6h CO MEO oc cncccesecescvscns Paganini 
Berceuse from ‘The Firebird’...Stravinsky 
Theme and Variations........ Tartini-Kreisler 


Roland Gundry, a violinist of exceptional 
attainments, disclosed in his initial New 
York recital a genius for his instrument. 
This high talent was the more amazing in 
that Mr. Gundry is only fifteen years old. 
Born in France, of American parents, and 
trained in France, the youth revealed re- 
markable stage presence and poise, a poise 
that was wholly justified in his perform- 
ance of a well-chosen if somewhat familiar 
program. 

His tone is firm, full, and judiciously 
employed. His technique lacks in nothing, 
for the most intricate passages of double 
and triple stopping in the Bach Chaconne 
were easily mastered and played with a 
clean, bold surety. Nor does this artist 
fail, as so many of the younger instru- 
mentalists do, in interpretative ability. His 
insight is penetrating, going to the essen- 
tials of whatever music lies before him. 

Playing of uncommon fervor and a rare 
sweetness of tone was offered in Chau- 
sson’s ‘Poéme’, and as if to dispell any 
doubts in the minds of his hearers, he per- 
formed Paganini’s Caprice with scintillat- 
ing virtuosity. The perfection of his bow- 
ing and agile fingering in this work was 
nothing short of marvelous. By main- 
tained and thunderous applause, the audi- 
ence forced him to repeat the work. Mr. 
Sandor’s accompaniments were in keeping 
with the high level of performances during 
the evening. It is something more than a 
pleasure to record the advent of a master- 
ful technician as well as an artist who 
does not play by rote, but who recreates 
the spirit of the composer’s intention. 


Oratorio Society Offers Its 114th 
‘Messiah’ 

The Oratorio Society of New York, 
Albert Stoessel conductor, gave its 114th 
performance of. Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 20. 
The chorus, now in its sixty-fourth year, 





Grete Stueckgold Albert Stoessel 


numbers approximately 360; in addition 
to these the platform was crowded with 
the members of an orchestra of sixty, 
Charles Lichter, concertmaster; Hugh 
Porter, organist; Harrison Potter at the 
cembalo, and the four soloists. Of these, 
Grete Stueckgold, soprano, and Ellen 
Repp, contralto, made their first appear- 
ances with the society; the others, William 
Hain, tenor, and Gean Greenwell, bass, 
were heard in last December’s performance. 

The chorus sang with spirit, and well- 
proportioned tones, better employed in 
the more rousing and joyous passages than 
in subdued measures. Climaxes were im- 
posing. Mme. Stueckgold sang with ex- 
cellent style, especially in the arias ‘Re- 
joice Greatly’, and ‘Come Unto Him’, and 





A GIFT WORTH A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
Emil Herrman, Left, Chairman of the Newly Organized Stradivarius Memorial Association, 
Presents Four Stradivarius Instruments to Members of the Musical Art Quartet; From Left to 
Right, Sascha Jacobsen, Violin; Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ‘Cello; Paul Bernard, Violin; and 
William Hymanson, Viola. 


A group of four Stradivarius instru- 
ments worth $250,000 was recently 
purchased for the use of the members 
of the Musical Art Quartet, through 
Emil Herrman, dealer in rare violins, 
and chairman of the Stradivarius Me- 
morial Association, Inc., which was 
recently organized to assist talented 
musicians in obtaining fine musical in- 
struments otherwise beyond their reach. 
The Stradivari were purchased by four 
wealthy patrons who desired that their 
names be undisclosed. The instruments 
were used at a memorial concert. 


Concert Honors Stradivarius 


The Stradivarius Memorial Concert 
given in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 20 by Efrem Zimbalist, a string 
orchestra conducted by Walter Damrosch, 
and the Musical Art and Stradivarius 
String Quartets was a feast for aural 
epicures. All of the instruments used 
(with the exception of double-basses) were 
examples of that master’s superlative craft 
and the timbre was ravishing, little 
pianissimo figures taking on unexpected 
coloring as they were played on this occa- 
sion. The newly incorporated Stradivarius 
Memorial Association will use the funds 
deriving from this commemoration of the 
bi-centenary of his death to make instru- 





MMe 


Miss Repp revealed a voice of average 
volume which she employed judiciously and 
with intelligence. Mr. Hain’s solos were 
among the most rewarding of the evening, 
and Mr. Greenwell’s offerings were au- 
thoritative. 

Mr. Stoessel deserved a large share of 
the applause, which was tendered by a 
large audience to all participants, for his 
spirited leadership and for the evident care 
with which the chorus had been oo 


New English Singers in Second Concert 

The New English Singers again offered 
many of the choicest gems of their reper- 
toire at their second concert, on the after- 
noon of December 19th, and again aroused 
their listeners in demonstrations of enthu- 
siastic response to the individual beauty of 
their work: Songs with lute accompani- 
ments played by Nellie Carson made their 
customary appeal, and Peter ,Warlock’s 
‘Corpus Christi’ was, as usual, an over- 


Wide World 


ments by him and other master craftsmen 
available to distinguished artists. 

Mr. Zimbalist opened the program with 
Bach’s E Major Concerto, playing with 
lofty eloquence, particularly in the Adagio, 
although he was not in best form. So ex- 
quisite were the first two movements of 
Franck’s D Major Quartet, with which 
the Musical Art Quartet carried on the 
program, that one would have welcomed 
the others of that rich and subtle, if prolix 
work. But the highest point of the evening 
was reached in the playing of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Octet in E Flat by the two string 
quartets, with Mr. Jacobsen an ardent and 
brilliant leader. That this sparkling, 
masterly composition was conceived by a 
boy of sixteen will always rank among the 
miracles of music. Its scherzo was inter- 
preted with all of that elfin charm and 
fantasy in which Mendelssohn’ was 
supreme, and its magnificent finale was 
brought to a sweeping close which had 
heroic grandeur beneath its technical 
adroitness. And then, as if to cap the 
climax of enjoyment, came an eloquent 
performance of Bach’s Double Concerto in 
D Minor by Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. Jacob- 
sen with the rich orchestral background 
carefully molded by Dr. Damrosch. The 
audience was spontaneous and insistent in 
its applause throughout the evening in wel- 
come of the luscious tones and musicianly 
style of this tribute to an old master. S. 
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whelming experience. Some of the other 
favorites among the carols, madrigals and 
motets listed were Holst’s ‘Midwinter’, 
Wilbye’s ‘Ctay, Corydon’, Campion’s ‘Fireé 
Fire!’, Praetorius’s ‘En Trinitatis’ and the 
Williams arrangements of ‘On Christmas 
Night’ and ‘Down in You Forest’, ‘Sing 
We Noel’, ‘The Holly and the Ivy’ and 
others which had to be added, as a matter 
of course. Se 


Mary Gale Hafford Plays Respighi 
Sonata 

Mary Gale Hafford, violinist, appeared 
in recital in the Town Hall on the evemng 
of Dec. 19, with Ruth Culbertson as ac- 
companist, in a program which offered, 
with the exception of Respighi’s Sonata, 
familiar works, including Bach’s Chaconne 
for violin alone, Chausson’s Poéme, and 
shorter pieces by Stravinsky, Burleigh, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Boulanger. __ 

Miss Hafford played seriously and with 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Otakar Ostrcil’s Skillful Setting 
of Naive Fairy Play ‘Hans’s 
Kingdom’ Is Ably Presented— 
Ibert’s ‘Roi d’Yvetot’ Makes 
Strong Appeal 


By H. H. StTucKENSCHMIDT 


PRAGUE, Dec. 6. 
HE Prague German Theatre has 
had the temerity, in the midst of 
a world-race in armament, to per- 
form an opera with pacifist tendency. 
‘Hansens KoOnigreich’ (‘Hans’s King- 
dom’) is the title of the work which 
Otakar Ostrcil composed after a popu- 
lar novel by Leo Tolstoy. It is set ina 
fairy realm; the Devil personally steps 
on the stage and the libretto (by Jiri 
Maranek) is full of that faithful naiveté 
which still is alive in Eastern Europe’s 
Slavic peoples. 

A peasant has three sons; two of them 
travel to far countries in order to con- 
quer the world, one as a Soldier, the 
other as financier. Only the youngest 
is faithful to his native soil. His hon- 
esty and peaceful life annoy the Devil 
who decides to gain his soul. The 
brothers are to assist him. But Hans, 
the young peasant, in his honesty is 
stronger than all devilish intrigues. 
Carelessly he gives away his property; 
even the magic means, by which the 
devil buys himself out of a difficult situ- 
ation, are given to the brothers or some 
poor beggar. By his Parsifal-like 
purity Hans saves the life of the sick 
princess, who marries him. Now he is 
king and his kingdom becomes an 
eldorado of peace. Money and soldiers 
are given to his brothers. With their 
assistance the Devil again tries to pro- 
voke war. The army enters Hans’s 
kingdom. But it meets no enemy. The 
inhabitants welcome the soldiers with 
heartiness and hospitality. A volley 
fired by the warriors is mistaken for a 
gay salute, and presently there begins a 
people’s féte in the midst of which the 
peaceful king with the queen appears, 
while the conquered Devil grinds his 
teeth and steals away. 


Composed by a Skilled Musician 


_ Otakar Ostr¢il, the composer of this 
lary play, was one of the most im- 
portant musicians of Prague and for 
years, until his death in 1935, the chief 
conductor of the Czech National Thea- 
tre. He composed symphonies, chamber 
music and several operas, none of 
which, however, has been kept in the 
repertoire. ‘Hansens Ko6nigreich’ had 
been staged in Czech before the German 
theatre gave it in German. The score 
is the work of a skilled and highly edu- 
cated musician. It uses Czech folk- 
songs, dances and marches as efficient 
contrast to the artful polyphonic treat- 
ment of its ensembles and orchestral 
mterludes. Harmonically very free, it 
lollows a stylistic road between Mahler 
and Debussy, but is full of personal fea- 
tures. Unfortunately the purely musical 


—— 


qualities are greater than the dramatic 


elan. 

The performance had been prepared 
with great care by the conductor Fritz 
Zweig. All the difficulties of the vocal 
writing, of choirs and orchestration 
(which, particularly in the wind parts, 
shows a certain overloading) were 
overcome successfully. 

In the staging the Slav folklore note 
is stressed as strongly as the fairy at- 
mosphere of the work. Toylike colored 
settings by Frank Schultes formed the 
frame. The peasants in the gay cos- 
tumes of a Russo-Slovakian fairy 
country gave a picturesque background, 
to which the rich attires and uniforms 
of the main roles formed a lively con- 
trast. Renato Mordo in the folk-scenes 
showed his rich phantasy. 

The title role is an abnormally high 
tenor part for which Hans Erich 
Preger had a_ metallic, intelligently 





The Late Otakar Ostrcil 


handled voice. His partner, the princess, 
was Harriet Henders. The Satan was 
sung by Josef Schwarz in his imposing 
baritone and played with all the power 
of a great actor. The success was 
hearty but not over-enthusiastic. 


Ibert’s Opera Successfully Given 


Stronger appeal was made by another 
novelty, staged by the German Theatre: 
Jacques Ibert’s ‘Roi d’Yvetot’, The 
work is known from the Paris premiere 
(Opéra Comique, Jan. 6, 1930) ; and is 
one of the most frequently played of 
newer French operas and even in 
Diisseldorf in 1935 had a notable suc- 
cess. In it, too, there is an ironical 
warning against warlike adventures, but 
also the revolutionaries are sneered at, 
and the tendency is in praise of tradi- 
tion and modest life. 

The libretto, by Jean Limozin and 
André de la Tourasse, is full of in- 
genious comicality and dramatic effects. 
Offenbach might have chosen it for an 
operetta. Since Ibert, instead, com- 
posed it, the score is comparatively 
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lacking in popular melodies, but is in- 
exhaustible in those musical refinements 
which only a master of modern orches- 
tration can achieve. The typically 
French parlando which backs most of 
the ensembles and dialogues now and 
again gives way to the “great number”. 
Thus the romance of the girl Jeanneton 





Erich Kleiber 


who loves the king dominates the first 
act; the trio of the three warriors, each 
of whom pretends to be the only living 
soldier of the defeated army, stands out 
in the second. In the third act a ser- 
vant girl sings the brilliant chanson of 
the miller, a delightfully invented piece 
in the manner of ancient French 
couplets; the act culminates in a lyric 
duet between the king and Jeanneton. 
The last act has an overwhelmingly 
constructed finale. 

Thanks to Karl Rankl’s ardent con- 
ducting and Dr. Friedrich Schramm’s 
ingenious direction, the opera made a 
strong impression. Rankl succeeded in 
completely mastering the complicated 
words. The chorus and an ensemble 
full of good singers and actors down to 
the minutest roles achieved marvels of 
precision. Schramm is indefatigable in 
style and admirable clearness of the 
witty inventions. For the comical types, 
particularly the two hostile inn-keepers 
and the five old men, Frank Schultes 





Zdenek Hula’s Noteworthy New 
Ballet ‘The Blue Flower’ Is 
Produced at Czech Theatre— 
Young Rafael Kubelik Feted 
as Orchestral Conductor 


skilfully used models by Daumier. 

The part of the king was sung with 
a beautiful, but in the high octave not 
quite sufficient, baritone by Hans 
Paweletz. The really indispensable 
Harriet Henders was his partner as 
Jeanneton. Risé Stevens received en- 
thusiastic and merited special applause 
after the marvellously sung couplet of 
the miller. Mr. Ibert attended the first 
two performances and was delighted 
with them. 

Christina Eftimiades, a young Greek 
singer, who won the 2,000 shilling prize 
in the International Singers’ Competi- 
tion in Vienna, has been engaged for 
the Prague Neues Deutsches Theater 
where she made a successful debut as 
Madame Butterfly. 


Jubilee Performances Planned 


The Neues Deutsches Theater, finish- 
ed in January, 1887, is preparing a series 
of jubilee performances to take place in 
January. The initial work will be “Die 
Meistersinger’, conducted by Karl 
Rankl. Then will follow ‘Carmen’, 
conducted by Leo Blech. Erich Kleiber 
will appear at the desk for “Rosenka- 
valier’ and Franz Léhar will conduct 
one of his operettas. 

As the only novelty, following ‘Don 
Giovanni’, the Czech Theatre brought 
out a great ballet “The Blue Flower’ by 
Zdenék Hula. This is a fairy play with 
choruses, actors and a soprano solo in 
which the Slav tradition of the great 
Russian ballet 4 la Tchaikovsky has 
found a worthy successor. Beasts, 
flowers, witches, enchanted children 
dance and act before us. The perform- 
ance enlisted the well trained corps de 
ballet of the Czech Opera. The effec- 
tiveness of the score is assured by a 
skillfully treated orchestra and three in- 
spired pieces: an elegant waltz, a 
brilliant polonaise and a well 
fugue. But with all his craft (he is a 
pupil of the excellent Czech master 
Vitezslav Novak) Hula does not suc- 
ceed in escaping the level of cultured 
operetta. Of the dancers Jelisaveta 
Nikolska and Zdenka Zabylova are to 
be mentioned. 

Rich in excellent sopranos and bari- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CONCERTS: Busch and Serkin Open Sonata Series 


(Continued from page 18) 
intensity. She was not afraid to draw a 
firm bow and the resulting tone was often 
powerful, though flawed at times by inac- 
curacies. The Respighi proved a sombre, 
intense work, yet withal lyrical. The in- 
strument Miss Hafford used was a Stra- 
divarius, lent to her upon this occasion by 
the Stradivarius Memorial Society. In the 
Bach Chaconne, which lay well within her 
technical grasp, her conception of the 
tempo and general interpretative approach 
was inadequate; in the Chausson greater 
warmth and refinement of tone would have 
added measurably to a performance which 
was praiseworthy in many aspects. The 
audience was of good size and profuse in 
its applause. / 


Busch and Serkin Unite Their Gifts in 
First of Sonata Series 

In embarking on a series of recitals 
designed to embrace all of Beethoven’s ten 
sonatas for violin and piano, Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin presided jointly over 
a richly rewarding ceremonial of music at 
the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 26. 
Their programs have not been arranged 
chronologically and this one made the wide 
leap from the first of the set, the sonata 
in D major (Op. 12, No. 1) to that in 








Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 


G major (Op. 96), which was the tenth 
and last to come from Beethoven’s pen. 
\lso on the program was the sonata in 
FE flat (No. 3 of Op. 12). 

Rarely is such an admirably adjusted 
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ensemble the result of such distinguished 
individual playing. The two artists have 
behind them, of course, a long history of 
appearances together abroad and they may 
very well have taken hints from their 
joint recordings. Though it could scarcely 
be said that their styles are identical, their 
performances had a unity of concept and 
execution which minimized the differences 
in technical approach. 

In the two products of Beethoven's early 
period, this mutuality was of particularly 
happy effect on the rhythmic side, more 
so perhaps than tonally, where the honors 
fell more to the pianist than the violinist. 
But the full measure of the collaboration 
was found in the G major sonata, in which 
both artists were at their most imposing 
best, achieving both profundity and variety 
of utterance; and in technical details ex- 
hibiting a clarity, a cleanness, a surety and 
a command of the resources of their in- 
struments to win and hold admiration of 
no everyday kind. Though the audience 
was not a large one, it applauded en- 
thusiastically and knowingly. 


Maurice Eisenberg, ’Cellist, Gives 
Recital 
Maurice Eisenberg, cellist; Ernst Vic- 
tor Wolff, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 
27, evening : 


i Ot i ,. nd naépediaenis osbabbanbead Brahms 
ee Oe. Ee es SO Biv cecccveccisctiogs Bach 
DEN <é. ku kawsswensndndeeet reseGhenee Valentini 
‘Le Jeudi Saint a Minuit’.............. Turina 
SR Hindemith 
IED “ Vdv dus Sahn oe tana deve ine teeel Albeniz 
Rondo abs aesieeans bebe epasealbase as Weber 


Mr. Eisenberg, a 'cellist of technical 
resource who possesses a tone of ample 
power, gave his first American recital 
upon this occasion. His experience, how- 
ever, has been varied, for he has concert- 
ized extensively throughout Europe for ten 
years, and at the age of fifteen was a 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Brahms Sonata, that fervent work 
which does not always prove tonally 
grateful, occupied the first third of the 
program. Mr. Eisenberg did justice to 
the amplitude of the first movement, 
Allegro Vivace, and achieved some ex- 
cellent playing in the Adagio affettuoso, 
though his tone was variable. Pizzicati 
were sometimes exaggerated and his tone 
was often rough. 

The Bach Suite for ’cello alone brought 
playing distinguished for architectural 
unity; Mr. Eisenberg maintained a breadth 
of style throughout this music, whether in 
the humor of the last two sections, Bourrées 
one and two, and closing Gigue, or in the 
pensive musing of the Sarabande. Dex- 
terity and imaginative conception informed 
his pertormance. Throughout the evening 
his interpretations were warmly received 
by an audience of impressive size. 


W. 


Isidor Gorn in Town Hall Recital 


Isidor Gorn, pianist, who has been heard 
here from time to time in recent years, 
gave a program confined to Brahms and 
original compositions and transcriptions by 
Godowsky at his recital in the Town Hail 
on the evening of Dec. 21. The Brahms 
numbers were the Ballade in D Minor, 
Op. 10, No. 1, the Intermezzo, Op. 119, 
No. 2, and the Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5. 
Godowsky, was represented by ‘The Gar- 
dens of the Buitenzorg’ and ‘The Bromo 
Volcano and the Sand Sea at Daybreak’ 
from his ‘Java Suite’, four numbers from 
his ‘Triakontameron’ and transcriptions of 
Chopin, Schubert and Bach compositions. 

The pianist revealed an adequate tech- 
nical equipment and produced tone of in- 
variably good quality, though never large, 
and it was obvious that he possesses a cer- 
tain degree of musical sensitiveness, but an 
anemic cast lay over all his playing and 
little resourcefulness of imagination was 
shown. The Brahms sonata was entirely 
misconceived, the opening Allegro maestoso 
and the final, energetic movement being 
couched in very small terms, while the 
Scherzo was lackadaisical and without 
rhythmic lift. The Brahms of this work 
demands more red blood. 








Mr. Gorn was more at home in the 
Godowsky numbers and his delicate work 
in the Viennese ‘Rendezvous’, in ‘A Wat- 
teau Paysage’ and in the ‘Lament’ from the 
‘Triakontameron’ had a measure of charm. 
But in the long stretch his imagination did 
not carry him far enough to enable him to 
maintain a sustained level of interest. He 
was heard by a sizable and applausive 
audience. , 


Children Hear Rimsky’s ‘Bumble Bee 
Prince’ 

A charming adaptation of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Tale of the Tsar Saltan’ was 
presented by the Junior Programs, Inc., at 
the St. James Theatre on the afternoon of 
Dec. 27 before an excited and appreciative 
audience of children. This version of the 
tale of the wicked nurse and sister who 
are thwarted in their attempt to part the 
Tsar Saltan from the beautiful young 
bride he has chosen by sending him a false 
message that she has given birth to a 
monster, was clearly and deftly presented. 
Cecile Sherman as the Bad Sister and 





lsidor Gorn Maurice Eisenberg 


Marion Selee as Babaricha, the Wicked 
Nurse, were expert in pantomime and sang 
the opening duet and the later passages 
with excellent diction. Alma Milstead as 
the Good Sister made an appealing picture 
and was acceptable vocally. 

Other members of the cast were Tom 
Williams as the Tsar, and also as a guard, 
Patrick Henry, Howard Laramy as 41 
Messenger, Bernice Zaconick, as’ the 
Bumble Bee, and Lanni Carvell who acted 
as Narrator before each scene. Esther 
Lundell played skillful accompaniments, 
although an orchestra would naturally be 
more effective. Credit was owing to 
others, also, for the bright, tasteful cos- 
tumes and the simplicity to which the en- 


tire production was wisely held. The 
young audience obviously liked the story 
in this colorful, Slavic dress. S. 


Russian Symphonic Choir Returns 
to Celebrate Anniversary 


In celebration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
conducted by Basile Kibalchich, returned to 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 27 
with a program which was consistently 
Slavic after the introductory “Tantum 
Ergo’ by Gluck. From this sturdy, rather 
square-toed music it was a remarkable 
transition to the traditional Russian Litany 
intoned by M. Snebenetsky, accompanied 
by the choir. Notable throughout the group 
of religious music which followed were 
the tonal control, delicacy of pianissimo, 
and fervent emotion of the choir’s singing. 
Michael Dedovitch was tenor soloist in 
the Archangelsky ‘Blessed Man’ (the first 
psalm), and Effie Stetzenko alto soloist 
in the remarkable Gretchaninoff ‘Credo’, in 
which the plastic beauty of sound of the 
Russian language was especially prominent. 


One is always tempted to say, after hear- 
ing a cappella singing, that it is the only 
completely satisfactory choral singing. The 
famous Lvyovsky ‘Lord Have Mercy’ was 
repeated. The choir presented Mr. Kibal- 
chich with a bust of himself in tribute to 
his leadership, which on this occasion was 
of a high order, each unobtrusive gesture 
getting an immediate vocal response. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 20) 


Chopin’s Prelude in C Minor was sung 
“in commemoration of the composer's 
death one hundred years ago”, according 
to the rather premature announcement of 
the program, since that anniversary will 
not arrive until 1949. Stephan Slepoush- 
kine was eloquent in 
Variag’s aria from 
‘Sadko’. In fact the 
unrivalled depth and 
richness of tonal 
quality of Russian 
bass voices were of 
great help to the 
ensemble throughout 
the evening. 

After Mussorgsky’s 
‘Hopak’ came two 
Arensky works with 
cello obbligato by 
Evsei Beloussoff, an 
choruses by Rimsky 
and Glinka. Thalia 
Sabanieeva was guest 
soprano soloist in an aria from ‘Snegou- 
rotchka’, a Tcherepnin song, and with the 
chorus in a Gretchaninoff ‘Lullaby’. Of 
the last group of popular songs of various 
nations, mostly arranged by Mr. Kibalchich, 
a poignant ‘Lullaby’ from the Ukraine by 
Verekivsky was exquisitely sung. In a 
Gipsy song A. Schlikevitch was soprano 
soloist; and Sergei Malovsky was accom- 
panist for Mme. Sabanieeva and in the 





Basile Kibalchich 


‘Hopak’. The audience was moderate in 
size but profuse in enthusiasm and 
applause. > 


People’s Chorus Gives Tenth Christmas 


Concert 
The People’s Chorus of New. York 
gave its tenth annual Christmas festival 


concert on the evening of Dec. 22 in Car- 
negie Hall, with L. Camilieri conducting. 
An orchestra made up of sixty members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
accompanied the chorus and played the 
Pastorale from Bizet’s second ‘L’Arlé- 
sienne’ Suite and the Preghiera from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Mozartiana’. In Kremser’s 
‘Thanksgiving Prayer’ which served as in- 
troduction the solid body of tone and 
assurance of the chorus made itself felt. 
After an excerpt from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ 
came a vigorous performance of Purcell’s 
‘O Give Thanks’ and choruses from Han- 


del’s ‘Saul’ and Gounod’s ‘Mors et Vita’. 
As an interlude between Franck’s 
‘Guardian Angel’ and Mr. Camilieri’s 


‘Christmas Exultation’, sung by.the chorus, 
and a group of carols sung by chorus and 
audience, Mrs. John Henry Hammond 
read poems and verses from the Bible. 
The Polonaise from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Christmas Eve’ and ‘Holy Night’ brought 
the concert to a close. The audience was 
demonstrative of its enthusiasm through- 
out the program. 4 


William Hain Gives Song Program 


William Hain, tenor. Gibner King, ac- 
companist. Town Hall, Jan. 2, afternoon: 


Recit. and Aria, ‘Now Stands the Wanderer’ 

ee ee: reer saree Haydn 
OG OME <ocepecncencerespsnceatentuegs Aubert 
See I) 2. occ Baad e bent dubesSecteekaue Koechlin 
Te BE pbannhabeedud eed ceesdsaes aheol Aubert 
Seem We. CNG’. 6 ccacesensescecce Poldowski 
‘En Sourdine’; ‘Sérénade Toscane’; ‘Prison’; 

"Te ee i PRG oe. kes cecunasise Faure 
‘Mit Myrthen und Rosen’.......... Schumann 


*‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied’ 
Schubert 

*Venetianisches Wiegenlied’ .............Marx 

‘Cacelie’ Strauss 

‘Bright is the Ring of Words’ 

Vaughan- Williams 


*Liebesbotschaft’; 


‘I Light the Blessed Candles’.......... Procter 
‘O, Mistress Mimne’............ adnadeene Quilter 
*E’en as a Lovely Flower’.............- Bridge 


Berea aces ons descscctscecessceee Carpenter 

Mr. Hain was one of the leading singers 
in the now defunct New York Opera- 
Comique, a few seasons back, and has since 
been heard in various other fields of musical 
endeavor. On this occasion, as always, his 
work “was notable for good taste, con- 
sistency of line and intelligent presentation. 
In the early part of the program, Koechlin’s 
‘Le Thé’ was perfectly sung, but even Mr. 
Hain’s careful presentation could not make 
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L. Camilieri William Hain 


interesting the Poldowski setting of Ver- 
laine’s verses. Some very beautiful singing 
was done in the Fauré group, although the 
songs themselves never seem quite to cap- 
ture the spirit of the poems. Perhaps, after 
all, much of Verlaine like most of Poe, 
is impossible to set to music. In the Ger- 
man group, ‘Mit Myrthen und Rosen’ was 
the best. This group, as a whole, was more 
Gallic than Teutonic in spirit. Mr. Hain 
is to be complimented for his excellent 
French which was not only perfectly pro- 
nounced but clearly enunciated. H. 


Mikhail Sheyne in First Recital Here 


Mikhail Sheyne, pianist. Town Hall, 
Dec. 29, evening : 
Two Choral Preludes: ‘Nun komm’ der Heiden 


Heiland’, ‘Nun lieben Christen’ 
Bach- Busoni 

. Beethoven 
Schumann 
Twelve Etudes, 
. Chopin 


freut euch, 


Sonata in E Major, Op. 109 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17. 
First Six Etudes, Op. 10; 

Ss ae uses cwht ode aes 

Mr. Sheyne, who was trained in Russia 
and has recently been playing in the Orient 
after an extended sojourn there, made his 
first recital appearance in New York on 
this occasion. It should be observed that 
in his choice of a program he was ill- 
advised in undertaking so needlessly taxing 
a list and in placing the compositions most 
congenial to his present musical equipment 
at the end. 

The young Russian’s outstanding assets 
proved to be a highly developed technical 
facility and an especially sympathetic re- 
sponse to lyric moods within a framework 
of such dimensions as those of the Chopin 
E major Etude of Opus 10. His finger 
agility stood him in good stead in the 
etudes especially, and the one in double 
thirds, Op. 25, No. 6, was notably well 
played, while his octave fluency enabled 
him to take the octave study, Op. 25, No 
10, at a rapid tempo without sacrificing 
clarity. Then his songful expressiveness 
in the middle section of the E minor Etude, 
Op. 25, No. 5, combined with the clear 
articulation of the main part made this one 
of his best performances, also. On the other 
hand, he seemed unmindful of the fact that 
the one in C sharp minor of Op. 25 is in 
essence a duet and not a solo. 

Earlier, digital celerity had run away 
with him at various places, turning the 
second chorale prelude into an orgy of 
notes and disturbing the rhythmic integrity 
of the larger works. Of these the Schu- 
mann Fantasie fared much better than the 
sonata. It was marked by sensitiveness of 
approach and many passages of poetic 
beauty, while at the same time the pianist’s 
lack of an encompassing architectural 
grasp and his rhythmic instability fore- 
stalled the desired effect of structural com 
pactness. His tone, restricted at the outset, 
became much more pliant and colorful as 
he gained greater ease and, consequently, 
freedom. He received much applause and 
at the end he added a Poéme by Scriabin 
and the D sharp minor Etude by the same 
composer : 


Harriet Eells in Town Hall Program 

Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano. Carlton 
Cooley, viola. Arpad Sandor, accompanist 
Town Hall, Jan. 2, evening: 

‘Lieder eines Fahrenden Gesellen’: ‘Wenn 


Mein Schatz’; ‘Ging Heut Morgen’; ‘Ich 
Hab’ ein Gliihend Messer’; ‘Die Zwei 





/ 


Harriet Eells 


Mikhail Sheyne 


nn SNC £00) «ot oho weugncad cae Mahler 
Four Poems for Voice, Viola and Piano: ‘Le 


Cloche Felée’; ‘Dansons la Gigue’; ‘Le Son 
Rd Ae OO * erry Loeffler 
‘Willow, Willow’.............arr. by Grainger 
‘The Fiddlers’ ee ee Shepherd 
TE EE check keds tas venwnn dese eben Balogh 
yf Serer eee Walton 
‘Chants d’Auvergne’: ‘La Delaissée’; ‘La 
Fileuse’ ; ; Viens par le Pré’; ‘Ou Irons- 
nous’ ...arr. by Canteloube 
‘Auf einer Ww anderung’: . ‘Bei einer Trauyng’ ; 
‘Mein Liebster Singt’; ‘Liebe mit im 
gh EEE ree ere, ot Wolf 


Miss Eells, it will be seen, set herself a 
severe task in the formidable list of songs 
she offered. The beautiful Mahler cycle 
is always a joy and in this she did some 
of her best work. The Loeffler songs 
suffered somewhat from monotony, to an 
extent the fault of the composer. The Eng- 
lish group was well presented, and the Wolf 
songs were given with understanding. Can 
teloube’s arrangement of the Auvergnat 
folk songs, heard earlier this season, still 
seemed to suffer from over-harmonization. 
Miss Eells projected them with understand- 
ing. The audience was a large one and 
applauded with enthusiasm. H. 


Rosalyn Tureck Completes Bach Series 


Rosalyn Tureck, pianist. Town Hall, 
Dec. 28, evening: 
Preludes and Fugues from ‘Well-Tempered 


Clavichord’; Book 1, D Minor, G, 
Minor; Book 2, A Fiat 

Partita in C Minor: Sinfonia, Allemande, 

Corrente, Sarabande, Rondeau, Capriccio 

Preludes and Fugues: Book 2, C, E Flat 

Minor, E; Book 1, A Minor 

Coming down the home-stretch of her 
series of six Bach piano recitals, Miss 
Tureck played to the first evening audience 
of the series and, consequently, the most 
numerous one. Her work throughout this 
final program was on the same level as that 
previously maintained, characterized, as it 
was, by the same virtues of vitality and 
steadiness and a commendable understand- 
ing of the music taken in hand. 

At the same time, the pianist’s lack of 
the organ-like legato so necessary for a 
satisfying projection of some of Bach’s 
loftier moods was again evident and a 
matter to be the more regretted in view 
of the substantial pianistic assets she pos- 
sesses. The exalted B Flat Minor Prelude 
especially suffered from this defect and the 
too persistently percussive finger approach. 
The whole subject of beautiful tone pro- 
duction and especially a truly Bachian 
tonal palette is a matter that could now 
engage further this young pianist’s atten- 
tion, to profitable purpose, and with it the 
question of harmonic emotional significance 
and ultimate style in general. 

But to have undertaken so ambitious and 
arduous a task and to have carried it 
through so creditably calls for high com- 
mendation for the courage, industrious ap- 
plication and marked musical intelligence 
involved, and the audience again recognized 
this in its tributes of warm applause at 
this final recital. ao 


B Flat 


Herbert Ricker Gives Recital 


Herbert Ricker, a young Oklahoman, 
offered a program of piano compositions 
comprising Beethoven’s Rondo, Op. 51, No 
2, and Sonata, Op. 53, César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue and Chopin's 
Nocturne in F Sharp, Etudes Op. 10, No. 
8, and Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 3, and Polonaise 


in A Flat, Op. 53, at his recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 22. 
The newcomer disclosed a certain technical 
facility but scarcely the requisite equipment 
of musicianship for the task essayed. 


Virginia Bartow Gives Recital at the 
MacDowell Club 


A recital by Virginia Bartow, soprano, 
attracted a large audience to the Mac- 
Dowell Club on the evening of December 
15. Miss Bartow disclosed a well-placed 
voice of excellent quality. The diversified 
program included two arias—‘Dove Sono’ 
from Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ 
both of which were sung with artistic sin- 
cerity and won prolonged applause. Other 
groups, given with charming delivery, in- 
cluded numbers by Scarlatti, Brahms, 
Schumann, Max, Fauré, Debussy, Chabrier, 
Chaminade, Grieg and Worth. Vehanen’s 
‘Little Finnish Song’ was so effectively pre- 
sented that a repetition was demanded. A 
list of extras started after the second group 
with an appealing interpretation of Max 
Reger’s ‘Wiegenlied’. Stuart Ross pro- 
vided sympathetic accompaniments M. 


Hazel Griggs Gives Piano Program for 
Children 


Hazel Griggs, whose piano programs for 
children are well known hereabouts, ap- 
peared at the Barbizon-Plaza on the after- 
noon of Dec. 28, offering a list calculated 
to delight the large audience of small per- 
sons who attended. Miss Griggs included 
pleasant pieces such as Mozart’s Variations 
on ‘Ah! Vous Dirai-je, Maman’, a Clementi 
Sonatina, a group about birds, a miscel- 
laneous one, and closed with Pinto’s ‘Scenas 
Infantas’. Explanatory remarks were high- 
ly appreciated and added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the concert. D. 


Second Tau Alpha Benefit Concert 
Hazel Griggs, pianist, and Ellen Repp, 
contralto, with Louise Haydon as accom- 
panist, gave the second of a series of re- 
citals for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
of Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
on the evening of Dec. 7 at the Barbizon 
Plaza. Miss Griggs began with a Respighi 
arrangement of a Siciliano, and completed 
her first group with two Couperin pieces 
and C. P. E. Bach’s Sonata in A Flat. 
Miss Repp carried on the program with 
songs by Hecchi, Handel and old English 
airs. Romantic and modern composers 
were also represented on the program. The 
audience was cordial. 5 
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Mengelberg Opens New Concert 
Season—Dobrowen Leads Bel- 
gian National Orchestra — 
Defauw and Andre Win New 
Laurels on the Podium 


By ALBERT HUYBRECHTS 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 8. 
£ HE Philharmonic Society of Brus- 
sels for its opening concert of 
the new season invited Willem 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, which came 
and gathered a harvest of laurels. The 
large audience had for its delectation 
the sonorities of Strauss’s ‘Ein Helden- 
leben’, Mr. Mengelberg’s interpretation 
of which was superb. He gave to the 
music of Strauss its value and proper 
color. Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
No. 3 and the Third Symphony of 
Brahms brought us revelations of great 
classic art. 

The second concert of the season was 
likewise given by Mengelberg and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and brought 
an unpublished work, the Symphonic 
Variations of Henk Badings, who can 
certainly be classed among the best 
contemporary composers of the younger 
generation. It is a powerful work and 
possesses real beauty. We are grateful 
to Mr. Mengelberg for giving us this 
fine premiere. 

The program included also Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, 
Cherubini’s Overture to ‘Anacreon’, and 
the First Symphony of G. Meller which 
enjoyed an unparallelled performance. 
The success of Mr. Mengelberg was as 
considerable as justly merited. 


Lamond Appears with Dobrowen 


The third concert of the series or- 
ganized by the Philharmonic Society 
again brought to the platform of the 
Palais de Beaux-Arts de Bruxelles the 
Belgian National Orchestra conducted 
by Issay Dobrowen with Frederic 
Lamond, pianist, as soloist. Mr. Dob- 
rowen repeated his success of last year, 
a success which was considerable. We 
particularly enjoyed his interpretation 
of the two celebrated Nocturnes of 
Debussy, ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’, which 


brought dazzling and magic visions. 
We liked less the ‘Poéme de 1’Extase’ 
of Scriabin, which seems less worth 
while than the ‘Prometheus’ of the same 
author. Mr. Lamond played the ‘Appas- 
sionata’ Sonata and the Sonata in E, 
Op. 109, like an interpreter of the first 


class. The plastic and suggestive con- 
ducting of Mr. Dobrowen profoundly 
impressed the large audience which 
gave him an enthusiastic reception. 





Désiré Defauw 


Among other concerts organized by 
the Philharmonic Society we must 
make especial note of the great success 
of the first popular concert of the season 
by the remarkable pianist Eduardo del 
Pueyo. We have had the pleasure of 
praising this eminent artist before, and 
his latest appearance only confirmed 
completely the previous impression. 
His is a sober, serious talent in which 
the most perfect technique is allied to 
the most exquisite musicality. Mr. Del 
Pueyo accompanied by the excellent 
National Orchestra, played a concerto 
by the Swiss composer P. Wissmer, 
and the ‘Danse Macabre’ of Liszt. As 
encores he played Liszt’s ‘Valse Oubliée’ 
and Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’, 


Prague Philharmonic Visits Belgium 


A fine recital was given by Alexander 
Brailowsky who played works by Bach, 
Hummel, Liszt, Ravel, Prokofieff, 
Scriabin and a group of Preludes by 
Chopin. Nathan Milstein also in an 
excellent program was received, as al- 
ways, with great enthusiasm. 

Great success marked the first For- 
eign Concert organized by the society 
which gave us the opportunity of hear- 
ing the Prague Philharmonic conducted 
by Rafael Kubelik. This ensemble, 
which may be classed among the most 
celebrated in Europe, presented a pro- 
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gram of works by 
Slavic and Czech 
composers. 

The Concerts De- 
fauw have entered 
upon a new and 
fruitful season. The 
first concert had as 
soloist the brilliant 
violinist Zino Fran- 
cesati who gave us 
an interesting per- 
formance with per- 
fect execution of 
Brandis Concerto. 
The lengthy program included impor- 
tant works from the standard repertoire 
including the Grand Paques Russes’ 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The soloist at the second concert was 
Joseph Szigeti. We have heretofore 
rendered homage to the talent of this 
eminent player, who gave us this time 
the Concerto of Mendelssohn and that 
of Prokofieff. Praise of Mr. Szigeti is 
practically superfluous. His style unites 
charm, sonority and expression. He 
realizes all the possibilities with a 
tranquil mastery. The concerto by Pro- 
kofieff is a work of extraordinary 
rhythmic richness. It seems more im- 
provised than constructed but it contains 
much beauty. It had a spontaneous suc- 
cess. As encore there was a Paganini 
caprice. 

Another triumph at this concert was 
won by Mr. Defauw, conductor of the 
National Orchestra of Belgium, with 
the ‘Petroushka’ of Stravinsky and the 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ of Richard Strauss 
of which he is an extraordinary inter- 
preter. He also made us appreciate once 
more Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ by his pre- 
sentation of its harmonic proportions 
and perfect equilibrium. He gave us 
the work in all its splendor. 


New Works Conducted by Andre 


The first concert of the Conservatory 
of Brussels was in the nature of homage 
to the Master of Bayreuth. There were 
excerpts from ‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘Géot- 
terdammerung’ as well as ‘A Faust 
Overture’. The orchestra under Mr. 
Defauw brought out all the beauties of 
Wagner and achieved a considerable 
success. 

The radio takes a greater and greater 
place in our musical activities. Also the 
performances organized by the National 
Institute of Radio Diffusion are attract- 
ing universal attention. The symphony 
concerts organized by the I. N. R. are 
always of the highest quality and the 
programs remarkabl well made. The 
orchestra of the I. N R. is perhaps the 
best that has ever been heard in Bel- 
gium. It is under the leadership of a 
conductor of especial merit, Franz 
Andre, to whom we have had occasion 
before this to render homage. 

This conductor recently gave us a 
program of new works: the new ballet 
‘Jeu de Cartes’ of Stravinsky, parts of 
the suite from Alban Berg’s ‘Lulu’, and 
two works given as “homage”—the first 
to Albert Roussel and the second to the 
Belgian composer Auguste De Boeck, 
both of whom died recently. This pro- 
gram was excellently played by the 
I. N. R. Orchestra, nobly conducted by 
Franz Andre. 

Under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society the group known as ‘La 
Sirene’ gave its first concert of the 
season at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
confining its program to works by Ger- 
man and Belgian composers and having 
the assistance of the Trio Schultz-Fiirs- 
tenburg of Berlin and of Edith Laux, 





Eduardo del Pueyo 


Belgian singer. They proved them- 
selves first-class interpreters. The Ger- 
man works played proved charming. 
The composers represented included P. 
Graener, H. Bulleridu, E. Anders, Th. 
Blumer; and among the Belgians, 
Maurice Schoemaker and J. Van Durme. 
There was an exquisite Sonatine for 
piano by Jean Absil, splendidly played 
by Kurt Borack. Both the work and 
the player won an immediate and flat- 
tering success with the audience. The 
concert was honored by the presence 
of the German Minister who expressed 
himself as being delighted with the 
artistic and musical spirit of our capital. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
HEARS CHORUS IN ‘ELIJAH’ 





Gurney, Stellman, Flexer and McChes- 
ney Are Soloists Under the Baton 
of Howard Lyman 

SYRACUSE, Jan. 5.—Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ was given on Dec. 9 in Crouse 
Auditorium by the Syracuse University 
Chorus, Dr. Howard Lyman conducting, 
before a capacity audience. Soloists 
were John Gurney, baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Maxine Stellman, 
soprano, also of the Metropolitan; Doro- 
thea Flexer, contralto, formerly in that 
company ; and Ernest McChesney, tenor, 
of New York. The Youth was sung by 
Dexter Simpson, boy soprano. 

This was the fifty-second performance 
by the chorus, now in its twenty-sixth 
season under Dr. Lyman. Horace Doug- 
las, organist, in his eighth season, ac- 
companied the chorus of 240 voices. 
The accompaniment was enriched by the 
addition of Ada Shinaman Crouse, of 
the piano faculty of the College of Fine 
Arts, and a string quartet composed of 
Murray Bernthal, first violin, Myron 
Levee, second violin, Theodere Adoff, 
viola, and Jack Karp, ’cello. 





Eyvind Laholm Sails for European 
Engagements 


Eyvind Laholm, American tenor at 
the Berlin State Opera, sailed for 
Europe on Dec. 22, after signing a con- 
tract with the Arthur Judson Concert 
Management of the Columbia Concerts 
Corporation. He goes first to Bucha- 
rest and then to Rome, singing in three 
Wagnerian operas. The tenor, whose 
real name was Edwin Johnson, made 
his debut in ‘Pagliacci’ in Essen, Ger- 
many, appearing in many other Euro- 
pean cities later. 





Mabel Daniels’s ‘The Ride’ Heard in 
Detroit 
Detroit, Jan. 5.—‘The Ride’ by 
Mabel Daniels was included on the pro- 
gram of the Orpheus Club of Detroit, 
conducted by Charles Frederic Morse. 
on Dec. 14. 
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AMSTERDAM, Dec. 18. 
AN Italian evening brought us, be- 
sides Vivaldi, Verdi, Respighi and 
Rossini, the world-premiere of Alfredo 
Casella’s ‘Concerto per Orchestra’. This 
concerto was specially composed in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Concertgebouw and dedicated “a Wil- 
lem Mengelberg ed all’orchestra del 
Concertgebouw di Amsterdam” and on 
the occasion of this, its first perform- 
ance, the composer himself conducted. 
The concerto is his latest composition 
and the most ambitious work he has yet 
produced for orchestra alone. 
It begins after the classical manner 
with a sinfonia followed by an elaborate 





Paul Hindemith 


Passacaglia with fifteen variations, after 
which comes a concluding Inno, a festal 
hymn. The slow middle movement is 
decidedly too long in comparison with 
the quick first and final ones. But apart 
from this the whole composition be- 
speaks a keen sense of form and pro- 
portion. 

Casella shows an undeniable prefer- 
ence for martial rhythms, which makes 
his music somehow care-free and young. 
But he shuns any harmonic eccentrici- 
ties of tonality. His daring sound- 
effects are achieved by merely external 
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CASELLA AND HINDEMITH CONDUCT 
NEW WORKS IN CONCERTGEBOUW JUBILEE 


means, by tricks of instrumentation, in 
fact. The inner, that is to say, the 
melodic, aspect of his music is full of 
commonplaces and is insignificant. This 
fact makes us doubt whether it will 
stand the test of time. It cannot be de- 
nied, however; that this brilliant-sound- 
ing composition contributed very sub- 





Alfredo Casella 


stantially to the festal atmosphere that 
prevailed that evening and in so doing 
fulfilled its mission. 

By way of special favor on the occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee of the Con- 
certgebouw Paul Hindemith allowed 
two fragments from his as yet unpub- 
lished opera, ‘Mathis der Maler’ to be 
performed in a concert version. Although 
these fragments were certainly long 
enough, we feel that it would be running 
too great a risk to venture to pass judg- 
ment on this operatic music at this 
time. The idiom is entirely in line with 
that of ‘Das Unaufhdrliche’ and the 
‘Mathis der Maler’ Symphony, both of 
which are compositions belonging to 
the same period. 

The text—also by Hindemith—is 
highly romantic and sentimental in the 
extreme. Like Casella, Hindemith 
avoids all harmonic problems and the 
warp and woof of his work is the per- 
fect triad, but there is a real personality 
speaking and now and then he carries 
us with him. 

Hindemith’s later works bespeak 
greater care in fashioning the curves of 
the melodic lines than his earlier ones 
and the orchestral tone, though very 
conventional, shows a more perfect fin- 
ish. The flawless execution of the work 
under the baton of the composer himself 
procured him a cordial ovation. 

J. F. 





JOHN WARREN ERB TOURS 





Conducts New York University Orches- 
tra and Pennsylvania Choral Groups 
John Warren Erb appeared with 

Felix Robert Mendelssohn, ‘cellist, at 

the Charles Dickens and Washington 

Irving Memorial Dinner at the Astor 

Hotel on Dec. 18. He conducted the 

Symphonic Orchestral Society of the 

Department of Music Education of New 

York University on Dec. 17 in a pro- 

gram which included MacDowell’s piano 

concerto in D Minor, with Modena 

Scoville as soloist, a Suite for Strings 


based on American Folk Tunes by 
Cadman and Mr. Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to ‘Danton’s Tod’. 

The Lafayette Glee Club and Choir 
sang under Dr. Erb’s direction on Dec. 
11 on the campus of Lafayette College, 
appearing the next day at Easton before 
the Pennsylvania State Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
Society. He conducted the Musical Arts 
Chorus of Easton on Dec. 4. 


WORCESTER SOCIETY 
PRESENTS ORATORIO 


Walter Howe Conducts Handel 
Music—Other Ensembles 
Give Yule Programs 








Worcester, Jan. 5.—An_ excellent 
performance of “The Messiah’ was given 
by the Worcester Oratorio Society at 
the Auditorium on Dec. 19. The eve- 
ning was marked by ovations for Walter 
Howe, the new conductor, and for J. 
Vernon Butler, retiring after forty years 
of leadership. Parouhi Adamian re- 
placed the society’s beloved pianist, 
Mrs. Butler. The uniformly satisfac- 
tory soloists included Ethyl Hayden, 
Mabel Anderson-Pearson, Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, John Gurney. James A. Gow 
was organist, and Ralph Gentile the 
solo trumpeter. The orchestra of fifty 
players had as its principals Maurice 
Diamond and Frank MacDonald. 

On Nov. 26, the Jenny Lind Women’s 
Chorus of First Lutheran Church gave 


its fifteenth anniversary concert, with 
Arvid C. Anderson, conductor. The 
soloist was Alice Erickson, violinist, 


with Albert Erickson as accompanist. 
Yehudi Menuhin thrilled a capacity 
audience at the Auditorium on Nov. 29, 
in the second concert of the Civic Asso- 
ciation. 


Westminster Choir Sings 


The Westminster Choir, John Finley 
Williamson, conductor, appeared at 
Mechanics Hall on Dec. 1. The event 
was sponsored by the choirs of Wesley 
Methodist Episcopal and Salem Square 
Congregational Churches. 

The directors of the Worcester 
County Musical Association met with 
Albert Stoessel at the Worcester Club 
on Nov. 27, to discuss preliminary plans 
for the 1938 Festival. The 1937 season, 
musically satisfactory, found the festival 
again leaning heavily upon the gifts of 
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its associate membership in order to 
wipe out its operating losses. The asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting on Dec. 2 
elected Hermann P. Riccius as clerk 
to succeed Bulkeley Smith, whose busi- 
ness interests have been transferred to 
New Haven. 

The Helsinki University Chorus of 
Finland, fifty-four male voices, led by 
Martti Turunen, made its first Ameri- 
can appearance at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 30, under the auspices of the 
Finnish Lutheran Church. Two works 
of Jean Sibelius were heard for the 
first time in America, “The Origin of 
Fire’, and “The Captive Queen’. 

Joun F. Kyes 


HARRISON CONDUCTS 
ROCHESTER PLAYERS 


Bruckner, Dohnanyi, Walton and 
Schubert Works Heard — 
Boston Symphony Visit 








RocHEster, Jan. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Guy Fraser Harrison 
conducting, was heard in concert at the 
Eastman Theatre on Dec. 16. Mr. 
Harrison selected a generous program, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture ‘Fingal’s Cave’, 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5 in B Fiat, 
Dohnanyi’s Suite ‘Ruralia Hungarica’, 
a suite from William Turner Walton’s 
‘Facade’, the second movement from 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3 in D 
Minor, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Triumphal 
Overture on the Danish National 
Hymn’. 

The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conductor, played at the East- 
man Theatre on Dec. 6, before an 
audience that jammed the theatre. The 
program, magnificently played, con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Symphony in A, (K. 
201), Mussorgsky’s prelude to ‘Kho- 
vantchina’, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in 
F Minor. 

A two-piano recital was given at 
Cutler Union on the old campus of the 
University of Rochester on Dec. 9 by 
Arthur Whittemore, director of the U. 
of R. Glee Club, and Jack Lowe. 

The Stradivarius Quartet paid its 
first visit to Rochester on Dec. 14, 
when it was heard in recital at Kil- 
bourn Hall before a very cordial audi- 
ence. Brahms, Mozart and Beethoven 
was the fare and as set forth by these 
artists it was impeccable. 

Mary Ertz WILiL 
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MUSIC: Concert Songs and Choral Works Are Among Recent Issues 





NEW CONCERT SONGS 
MAKE PIANO PROMINENT 


N ‘Spring Came’ Edwin McArthur, 

using text by Marks Levine, has writ- 
ten a song that will undoubtedly appeal to 
concert singers with free high tones. The 
vocal line is spacious and well molded and 
is developed with marked dramatic sig- 
nificance to a climactic ending. For its 
ultimate effect the brilliant playing of the 
elaborate piano ac- 
companiment will be 
found of more than 
usual importance. It 
is published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 

To the same pub- 
lishers’ recent out- 
put Albert Hay 


ms Malotte has contrib- 


. uted some ten songs 
% , widely diverging in 
style. One of the 

i most effective is ‘A 


Little Song of Life’ 
with a soaring line 
aptly expressive of 
a poem by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese and a good piano accom- 
paniment. ‘Upstream’, a setting of a poem 
from Carl Sandburg’s ‘Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West’, is strong meat and essentially 
for a man’s use. The music is impreg- 
nated with the spirit of modern poetry, 
and with its highly elaborate accompani- 
ment it is almost more of a piano com- 
mentary on the text than a song. In any 
performance of it the pianist will be fully 
as important as the singer. Then in wholly 
different vein there is an extended setting 
of Edwin Meade Robinson’s amusing 
‘David and Goliath’, in a prefatory note 
to which the singer is exhorted to imitate 
the manner of an over-zealous and over- 
dramatic colored preacher. Baritones 
should find this song especially useful. 
With a somewhat more popular, and at the 
same time less original, twist of line, ‘C’est 
l'amour’, having a graceful lilt and elastic 
waltz rhythm, would seem destined to find 
a wide public. 

Other Malotte songs in the group are 
‘Contrary Mary’, ‘The Lover’, ‘The 
Dreamer’, “The Swashbuckler’s Song’ and 
settings of the Twenty-third Psalm and 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’. 

Conspicuous among other recent Schir- 
mer songs are Elinor Remick Warren's 
‘Through My Open Window’ (words by 
Mildred Crooks), once more revealing the 
composer’s ripe experience in writing for 
the voice and her sureness of touch in 
achieving vocal effects; an attractive set- 
ting by Renato Bellini of Phyllis Lintott’s 
child poem ‘Playing Cowboy’, and Courty 
Rossi-Diehl’s tenderly simple religious 
song ‘A Sanctuary Rose’, with words by 
the Rev. John Bernard Kelly. 


FINE CHORAL WORKS 
COME FROM OVERSEAS 


OTEWORTHY choral works _ that 

have been arriving from England, 
and specifically from the publishing firm 
of Stainer & Bell, represented here by the 
Galaxy Music Corporation, include ‘A 
Song of Joys’ by Leslie Woodgate, which 
employs poems by Walt Whitman and 
John Addington Symonds as its textual 





Edwin McArthur 





basis and is planned for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra. The jubilant note 
demanded by the text is struck at once in 
the short orchestral introduction and the 
fine, stirring opening chorus, fragments of 
which keep recurring later. Different 
moods ensue, and the solo part ranges from 
expressive recitative to a widely curved 
melodic line. The time required for per- 
formance is fifteen minutes. 

Another work for the same set-up, but 
of more involved choral writing, is “The 
Legend Beautiful’, a setting of words se- 
lected from Longfellow’s “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn’ by James Lyon. There is in- 
evitably much variety of mood and the 
music abounds in passages of marked 
beauty, aptly re-creating the exalted, mys- 
tical atmosphere of the text. It is a work 
loftily conceived and finely worked out. It 
occupies twenty-seven minutes in perfor- 
mance. 

Then there is William Veitch’s set of 
‘Three Sea Poems’ in the same publishers’ 
recent list, the poems set being by J. E. 
Flecker and entitled “The Old Ships’, ‘A 
Ship, an Isle, a Sickle Moon’ and ‘Lord 
Arnaldos’. The uncommonly imaginative 
quality of the texts is well matched by the 
music, and the composer has indulged in 
highly elaborate writing, notably in the 
second, a motet in eight parts with con- 
stantly varying rhythm, as also in ‘Lord 
Arnaldos’, likewise devised for the most 
part, for eight-part chorus. This closing 
ballad has in its music a bit more of the 
tang of the sea than the others have and 
it forms a logical climax. The work as a 
whole offers many difficulties to the choral 
bodies undertaking it, but the ultimate ef- 
fect is well worth the effort made for it is 
all substantial and eloquent music 


HOMER NEARING’S ‘TRYST’ 
ATTRACTIVE PIANO PIECE 
N attractive piano piece built on an 
appealing melody that is sentimental 
without being trite is Homer Nearing’s 
‘Tryst’, recently published by G. Schirmer. 
Inc. Written in the appropriate key of A 
Flat and filling only two pages, it lies with 
in the powers of players of limited tech- 
nical facility who must understand, how- 
ever, how to make a melody sing smoothly 
and expressively. This melody is given out 
first in the left hand part, with the effect 
of a ‘cello, then, after a brief middle sec 
tion, the right hand takes it up in octaves 
It is a particularly good piece for the ama 
teur pianist as well as for teaching pur- 
poses. 


THE ‘LONDONDERRY AIR’ 

NOW A STRING QUARTET 
F the ever-popular old Irish 
derry Air’, whose real title, as few 
people happen to know, is “Emer’s Farewell 
to Cucullain’, Adolfo Betti has now made 
an excellent arrangement of little difficulty 
for string quartet, published by G. Schirm- 
er, Inc. As was to be expected, the long- 
experienced leader of the erstwhile Flonza- 
ley Quartet has shown unerring taste and 
judgment both in his harmonization of the 

air and his balancing of the parts 
After a two-measure introductory hgure 
the first four strophes of the melody are 
sung by the ‘cello and the refrain is then 
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taken up by the viola. Then after a two- 
measure interlude the two violins alternate 
in carrying the Air, the first violin having 
the last word about it. This is an arrange- 
ment well within the reach of amateur 
chamber music groups. 


FAVORITE SCOTTISH SONGS 
FOR WOMEN’S CHORUSES 

TOTHING could be much more wel- 

come to the directors and members 

of women’s choral groups than the ar- 
rangements Arthur Hall has made for 
women’s voices of three favorite Scottish 
songs, ‘Annie Laurie’, ‘Ye Banks and Braes 
o Bonnie Doon’ and ‘A Highland Lad’, 
which are published by the Galaxy Music 
Corporation. These arrangements are all 
admirably worked out from the standpoint 
both of the harmonization and of the as- 
signment of the different voice parts. 

An intriguing little introduction has been 
devised for ‘Annie Laurie’, and the counter- 
point in the upper voices in the second 
stanza, in the new key, is conspicuously 
effective. And in both this and the jolly, 
spirited ‘A Highland Lad’ the second altos 
have a particularly grateful role. ‘Ye 
Banks and Braes’, too, has received ex- 
ceptionally felicitous treatment, the hum- 
ming figures for the lower voices greatly 
enhancing the effect of the melody as sung 
by the first sopranos. 

The same publishers also issue a new 
anthem by Hugh Porter, ‘O Master, let 
me walk with Thee’, for mixed choir. This 
setting of a text by Washington Gladden 
is loftily conceived and achieves a singu- 
larly impressive mood of devotional dig- 
nity. It is vocally very grateful, with rich 
and smooth harmonization, and is worked 
up to an imposing climax in the last 
strophe. 


NOTEWORTHY SERIES ESPECIALLY 
FOR JUNIOR TWO-PIANO TEAMS 
ENERALLY speaking, the increase in 
literature for two pianos in recent years 
has been directed more especially towards 
the uses of concert players and advanced 
students. Comparatively little thought and 
energy have been expended on the needs 
in this field of junior students. Yet players 
of all ages like to do two-piano work, and 
the importance of having the most musical- 
ly stimulating material on hand for those 
of only average technical attainments does 
not need to be stressed. A new series, con- 
sisting of both original compositions and 
transcriptions, entitled The Anglo-French 
Series of Easier Two-Piano Pieces now 
goes far towards effectually filling the gap 
in this respect. It is published, in attrac- 
tive format, on good paper and with sharply 
clear type, by the Oxford University Press 
(New York: Carl Fischer). 

tach transcriptions bulk large in the 
list, meeting the rapidly spreading popular- 
ity of Johann Sebastian the Great, and al- 
ways devised with the utmost taste and 
discretion. There is, for instance, John 
Wilson’s arrangement of the beautiful Ada- 
gio from the sixth Brandenburg Concerto, 
one of the special gems of the collection, 
requiring a very smooth legato in both 
parts, and prefaced with the direction that 
“the small notes additional to Bach’s score 
are to be played very softly throughout”. 
Then there is a suite arranged by Becket 
Williams consisting of the Gavotte in G 
from the fifth French Suite, the two Min- 
uets from the first Partita and the eighth 
of the Eight Short Preludes ard Fugues 
for organ; E. Markham Lee contributes 
Four Dance Measures, namely, the Minuet 
in G and the Musette in D from the Anna 
Magdalena Book and the Bourrée and 
Sarabande from the English Suite in A 
Minor, all in one cover, and Phyllis Tate 
has arranged the March in D and the Polo- 
naise in G Major from Anna Magdalena’s 
took and the Sarabande in E Minor from 
the fifth English Suite, likewise issued in 
one cover. 

The original compositions thus far pub- 
lished are Two Cornish Sketches (‘The 
Pottery Wheel’ and ‘Sea Shanty’), both 
attractive, and a humoresque, ‘Cap and 


Bells’, by Olive Turner; Two Pastorals, 
well contrasted, by Thomas F. Dunhill; a 
Slow March and ‘Playtime’ by Waddington 
Cooke; a Mazurka by Dorothy Howell, 
and an ‘Aubade’ by Roy Thompson. Alto- 
gether, this is a series that should find 
an eager public among teachers and ama- 
teur pianists. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION 
FOR TWO-PART CHOIRS 


ECOGNIZING the increasingly im- 
portant role played by the two-part 
choir in the churches of today, Harry L. 
Harts has compiled and arranged a col- 
lection of thirty theme anthems by leading 
composers of religious music, from Bach to 
Gretchaninoff, especially for groups of 
church singers that come under this classi- 
fication, whether as junior, adult, or com- 
bined choirs. Under the title ‘The Birchard 
Two-Part Choir’ the collection is published 
in two books of fifteen anthems each by 
C. C. Birchard & Co. of Boston. 

Judging by the second book, the one at 
hand, the compiler has rendered a valuable 
service to the choir directors who are 
sore put to it to find suitable church music 
adapted for two voices. And an additional 
point to the credit of this edition is that 
any of the anthems may be sung by two 
solo voices as well as by full choir in two 
parts. Then care has been taken to make 
whatever adaptations of the texts were 
necessary to make them acceptable to all 
denominations. 

Such compositions as Bach’s chorale, 
‘Lord God, We Worship Thee’, the 
“Awake and Sing’ adapted from Mozart's 
‘Ave Verum’ in D, Bortniansky’s ‘Praise 
and Adore’, the ‘Angel Voices’ and ‘O 
God, Attend Unto My Prayer’ with music 
by Gretchaninoff and the excerpt ‘In Thy 
Presence’ from “The Seven Last Words’ 
by Dubois provide a sample of the quality 
of the contents of this timely collection. 


"—BRIEFER MENTION —s 


Violin: 

Air ‘Poppele’, by Christopher le Flem- 
ing. A lovely little melody suggestive of 
a folksong, with a haunting, faraway 
charm. The piano part is appropriately 
simple. Suitable also for ’cello as substi- 
tute for violin. (Chester. New York: 
Galaxy). 


‘Air Gai’, by Felix Borowski. An at 
tractive, spirited piece true to the implica- 
tions of its title. Not difficult. ‘Girl With 
a Spanish Shawl’, by Florence G. Gala- 
jikian. Melodically interesting and har- 
monically colorful, with a definite Spanish 
tinge. ‘Valse sentimentale’, Op. 51, No. 6, 
by Tchaikovsky, arranged by Michael 
Press. A _ well-devised transcription, kept 
within appropriate dimensions, by an auth- 
oritative hand. (Carl Fischer). 


’Cello: 

“Valse sentimentale’, Op. 51, No. 6, by 
Tchaikovsky, arranged by Michael Press. 
Practically identical with the arranger’s 
version for violin but edited by A. Schus- 


ter according to the practical exigencies 
of the ’cello. (Carl Fischer). 


’Cello and Piano: 

‘Voice in the Wilderness’ (‘Voix dans le 
désert’), by Ernest Bloch. A special ver- 
sion made by the composer himself of his 
symphonic poem for orchestra and ’cell 
obligato bearing the same -title. As adapt- 
ed it so expands the role of the ’cello that 
it becomes a major solo work for that in- 
strument. (Schirmer). 


Piano Teaching Material: 

‘Birthday March’, by Edwin Franko 
Goldman, arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 
An adaptation for teaching of the well- 
known bandmaster’s march built on ‘For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’ and ‘The Birth 
day Song of the Nation’ (for which words 
are supplied). (Carl Fischer). 
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Prague Hears Brilliant Concerts 


(Continued from page 19) 
tones, the Czech theatre lacks outstand- 
ing tenors and contraltos. To fill this 
gap there are frequent starring guests. 
sometimes with interesting voices, from 
all parts of Central Europe. One of the 
most important recently was the Yugo- 
slav contralto Melanie Bugarinovic 
from the Royal Theatre in Belgrade. | 
heard her as Kontchakovna in a per- 
formance of Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, 
temperamentally conducted by Zdenék 
Chalabala. The Mise-en-scéne, one of 
the most worth seeing in the National 
Theatre’s repertoire, is by Dr. Branco 
Gavella; the orientally glowing sets 
were designed by Nicola Benois, former 
collaborator in Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet. With her superb chest register 
Bugarinovi¢é recalls the great contraltos 
of the Italian stage. The voice is full 
and elastic, the phrasing proves high 
musical intelligence. 


Kleiber and Rafael Kubelik Conduct 


Besides Vaclav Talich, the most fre- 
quent guest at the Czech Philharmonic’s 
desk is Erich Kleiber. Reared in 
Prague, he has a flair for Bohemian 
music. His association with the splen- 
did orchestra is most happy. He began 
his visit this season with a Viennese 
program, shared by the young and 
charming soprano Marja Tauberova 
from the National Theatre. His second 
evening was more serious. His soloist 
this time was Vasa Prihoda, the best 
Czech violin virtuoso of our time. 
Kleiber always fascinates by the un- 
common vitality of his conducting, by 
the lightness of his technique, the 
liquidity of his rhythm. Beethoven’s 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony and Dvofak’s Vio- 
lin Concerto were the main pieces. But 
his personality nowhere is more evident 
than in the small rarities which dis- 
tinguish his programs from those of 
other conductors. This time he showed 
his gay musicianship and his masterly 
control of the orchestra in Rossini’s 
‘Tancred’ Overture. It is to be hoped 
that Kleiber’s great talents will be re- 
gained for the European operatic stage 
which uses him only as a rare guest. 

A new Czech star conductor has ap- 
peared in the person of Rafael Kubelik, 
twenty-one-year-old son of the famous 
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violinist Jan Kubelik. 
created a sensation with the Czech 
Philharmonic this autumn, and his 
European triumphs were reflected back 
to his native city Prague. At a festival 
concert the return of the orchestra and 
this youthful conductor were celebrated 
by Prague’s Lord Mayor, Dr. Peter 
Zenkl, and the Czechoslovakian Cultus 
Minister, Dr. Franke. Young Kubelik 
thanked them in his sympathetic, boy- 
like manner. Then the slender, some- 
what timid youth took the baton and 
suddenly owas transformed into a 
musician of authority, strong tempera- 
ment and extraordinary technique. His 
conductorial signs are of comfortable 
distinctness, his musical feeling is genu- 
ine and yet cultured. 

In a particularly brilliant evening, 
before an audience filling Lucerna Hall, 
Prague’s greatest subterranean concert- 


In London he 


hall with a capacity of 4,000, Pablo 
Casals appeared with Alexander V. 
Zemlinsky. With his incomparable 
mastery, Casals played Schumann’s 


‘cello concerto, a piece which seems to 
lose its musical weaknesses under the 
sonority of his ‘cello tone. Zemlinsky 
conducted the accompaniment with great 
adaptability. The programme concluded 
with Gustav Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, excellently conducted by Zem- 
linsky. 
Other Concerts and Recitals 

\ great social event was Jarmila 
Novotna’s recital in the Smetana Hall 
This beautiful woman and fine singer 
(now at the Vienna Staatsoper and en 
gaged to go to Hollywood) knows how 
to fascinate a public and particularly 
her Prague fellow-countrymen. On the 
same evening Andres Segovia played 
one of his programmes, in which the 
guitar becomes a rival to the violin 
The most wonderful achievement was 
the interpretation of three pieces by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

An impression of the highest range 
I owed to the children’s choir of the 
Prague Radio under the conductor Jan 


Kiihn. There is perhaps in the whole 


world no 
fection. 


other ensemble of such 
What these thirty 
girls achieve in intonation, phrasing 
and rhythmic precision, is all but super 


per- 
boys and 
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The last word in piano teaching. 
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CREATIVE PIANO TECHNIC—BOOK 1 


A practical résumé of the creative approach. 


FAIRY SUITE—Four Modern Piano Pieces 


(Order through your local dealer.) 


“Tested material, 
unique in make-up and 
of inviting simplicity 
—born of experience 
rather than specula- 
tion.” 
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FIRST COPY OF 
“LOST” WORK 
SOLD IN JU. S. 


HE first copy 
of the “lost” 
Schuman Concerto 
for violin and piano 
sold in America 
went to Mr. C. H. 
Edwards, Sr., at- 
torney for Asso- 
ciated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. In the 
photograph, at the 
sale were, from 
left to right, Karl 
Bauer of the or- 
chestra department 
of the publishers, 
Hugo Strecker, son 
of the “discoverer” 
of the “lost” Concerto; E. R. Voigt, 
sales manager of the Associated Music 
Publishers, M. E. Thompson, president ; 
C. H. Edwards, Jr., and C. H. Edwards, 
or. 
The work had its world premiere at 
the German Opera in Berlin on Nov. 26 


human. Their programme was devoted 
exclusively to contemporary Czech com- 
positions, some of which were espe- 
cially written for them. Such musicians 
as old J. B. Foerster are the classics in 
this genre, which Jaroslav Krficka 
in his “Rikadla” has carried to perfec- 
tion. But even champions of the most 
modern tendencies, as the brothers Alois 
and Karl Haba, Karl Reiner and H. 
W. Stiskind were contributors to the 
concert. Their works revelling in com- 
plicated counterpoint and atonal har- 
mony, were performed with the same 
ease and perfection as the more classi 
cal or romantic compositions of the 
elder Prague school. 

Modern music, thanks to the amazing 
zeal of the club “Pritomnost” (Present 
lime”), is heard very often. It is culti- 
vated in all its schools and regardless 
of its nationality. A whole evening re- 
cently was devoted to Darius Milhaud, 
the somewhat twofold personality of 
this French musician being presented 
with all its merits and weaknesses. 

Of many pianists Alexander Brailow- 
sky and Alexander Borovsky won the 
greatest successes; the first with a 
Chopin programme, the second with 
two recitals devoted to J. S. Bach. 
Myra Hess of London impressed by the 
romantic power of her Beethoven play- 
ing. 


Some American artists were heard. 
Maurice Eisenberg, leader of Pablo 
Casal’s ‘cello school in Paris, is an 


artist of high technique and musicality. 
But at his Prague recital he was han- 
dicapped in his tone by the acoustic 
conditions of the Library Hall. The 
Curtis quartet left the impression of a 
seriously working ensemble whose 
Beethoven interpretations command re- 
spect. 

In a sparsely attended recital Joseph 
Szigeti proved his musical culture 
which grows with modern tasks and 
culminated in the Danse Russe from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petrushka’. To the Trio 
Italiano with Alfredo Casella at the 
piano we owe strong impressions. The 
culture of tone and ensemble playing 
is marvellous. But Casella’s own ar 
rangements, particularly of excerpts 
from J. S. Bach’s ‘Musikalisches Opfer’ 


challenge severe opposition. Bach’s 
style requires no correction by bitonal 
harmony and dissonant counterpoint. 


We have barely overcome the romantic 
misconception; the futurist one is not 
in the least better. Let us be content 


with the original versions. 
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Gerard Alphenaar 
when it was played by George Kulen- 
kampff, accompanied by the Berlin Phil- 


harmonic under Dr. Karl Boehm. The 
first American performance was given 
by Yehudi Menuhin in his New York 
recital on Dec. 6 with Ferguson Web- 
ster playing the piano part. 


BALLET IN OMAHA 





Dancers Seen in “The Green 
Table’—Recitalists Appear 


Jooss 


OmanwaA, Jan. 5.—The Jooss Ballet 
appeared at Technical High School 
Auditorium on Nov. 26 under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers Forum. ‘The 


Green Table’ was the highlight of the 
program. 
Other recent events of interest in- 


cluded the Oscar Seagle Singers, with 
Shirley Sinclair as soloist, who sang on 
Nov. 10, and the Ted Shawn Dancers, 
appearing before two capacity houses 
on Nov. 22. Yehudi Menuhin, assisted 
by Ferguson Webster, played on Nov. 
10 in Central High Auditorium a rep- 
resentative program of music by Bach, 


Mendelssohn, Tartini-Kreisler, and 
others. 

The National Music League pre- 
sented Pauline Pierce, soprano; Gean 


Greenwell, baritone, and Marian Kalay- 
jian, pianist, in a program on Oct. 20. 
The Gillette Chamber Orchestra, Rob- 
ert Gillette, conductor, was heard on 
Oct. 12, and the Boys A Capella Choir, 
Edward E. Paul, conductor, sang in 
Joslyn Memorial recently. E. L. W. 


Carl Lamson Returns to Boston Studio 
Boston, Jan. 5.—Carl Lamson, re- 
turning from an extensive tour as ac- 
companist to Fritz Kreisler, has re- 
sumed teaching in his Boston studio. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
WORK BY BOUGHTON 


British Composer’s ‘Bethlehem’ 
Sung by the Choral Union 
Led by Hugh Ross 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 5—The 
Washingten Choral Union, an organiza- 
tion of Washington singers directed by 
Hugh Ross, conductor of New York’s 
Schola Cantorum, made a great success 
of its holiday presentation, a perform- 
ance of ‘Bethlehem’ by the British com- 
poser, Rutland Boughton, on Dec. 27 
in the National Theatre. 

Staged in costume, ‘Bethlehem’ repro- 
duced dramatically the scenes of the An- 
nunciation, the Nativity, and an episode 
in King Herod’s Court. Leading roles 
were carried by Dorothy Seegar, so- 
prano, as Mary; Edwin Steffe, baritone, 
as Joseph; Ima Holtzcheiter, Philip 
Baxter, Harcourt Sontag, George 
Myers, Pauline Holcomb. 


‘Hansel und Gretel’ Sung 


The Washington Popular Opera As- 
sociation also made a substantial contri- 
bution to the holiday music by present- 
ing on the day after Christmas a per- 
formance of Engelbert Humperdinck’s 
opera ‘Hansel und Gretel’. Enunciating 
an English text clearly so that all pres- 
ent could enjoy the libretto as well as 
the music, Bernice Schalker and El- 
vira Helalo as Hansel and Gretel, and 
others in the cast, carried their roles 
admirably. Stefan Kozakevich, bari- 
tone, was in particularly good voice for 
his performance of the role of Father 
Peter. Two Washington vocalists, Ina 
Holtzscheiter and Helene McLachlen, 
were cast as the dew fairy and the sand- 
man, respectively. Dr. Walter Bauer, 
of Washington, conducted. 

Tn joint recital Richard Crooks, tenor. 
and Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
opened Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 
morning musical series on Dec. 27 in 
the Mayflower Hotel. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave the 
Capital its first recital of the New Year. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ASSISTS BALLET 





Rutland Boughton 


In a program on Jan. 2 in Constitution 
Hall he included a first-time-in-Wash- 
ington performance of Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s four-part suite ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.’ With his accompanist 
Emanuel Bay he also presented his own 
arrangement of Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés- Midi 
d’un Faune.’ The principal work was 
Mozart’s D Major Concerto. 

Margaret Speaks, radio singer, was 
heard on Jan. 5 at Roosevelt High 
School Auditorium in the second of the 
Community Centre’s series of profes- 
sional programs. A niece of Oley 
Speaks, American composer, Miss 
Speaks featured American songs in her 
recital. Jay Walz 





Bartlett and Robertson Tour California 


Immediately after their New York 
recital on Jan. 9 Bartlett and Robert- 
son, English duo-pianists, left for a 
tour in California which will complete 
their schedule of forty-one concerts in 
the United States. After an absence of 
fifteen months in North and South 
America, they will return to England 
and begin a European tour to last until 
the end of May. Their South American 
and European schedules list more than 
thirty concerts each. 
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Three Programs Are Presented 
With One World and One 
Local Premiere 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Philadelphia Bal- 
let were combined for three programs 
in the Academy of Music recently, two 
being provided on Dec. 17 and 18 in 
the course of the orchestra’s regular 
subscription concerts, and the other 
on Dec. 22 as a special event, marked 
by the world premiere of ‘Parable in 
Blue’ with music by Martin Gabowitz, 
young Philadelphia pianist and com- 
poser. With the exception of one bal- 
let on Dec. 22 conducted by Henri El- 
kan, musical director of the Philadelphia 
Ballet, the music was directed by Saul 
Caston, associate conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The choreography 
of all the ballets was by Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, director and premiére danseuse 
of the Philadelphia Ballet. 

The programs for the three perform- 
ances follow: 


Dec. 17 
Classical Dance Suite..Johan Sebastian Bach 
ee eer ee Johann Strauss 


‘Barn Dance’ 
John Powell, L. M. Gottschalk and David Guion 


Dec. 18 
IE ae 2 ee ern Ravel 
Daphnis and Chloe’............. a .. Ravel 
‘Barn Dance’ 

Dec. 22 
‘Parable in Blue’........es- Martin Gabowitz 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
"RUE «ek cuansnsectsndens Herbert Kingsley 


Miss Littlefield and her large com- 
pany showed noteworthy skill in the 
several ballets listed. They varied in 
choreographic and musical interest, al- 
though all were excellently performed 
to fine accompaniments by the orchestra. 
Music from the first and second Bran- 
denburg concertos of Bach was em- 
ployed for the ‘Classical Dance Suite’. 
‘Viennese Waltz’ was a colorful dance 
composition to “The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube’ and other Strauss music. ‘Barn 
Dance’, a humorous ballet with ex- 
uberant and robust dancing elicited en- 
thusiastic applause. 


‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Scores 


‘Bolero’, subtitled an ‘Impressionistic 
Fantasy’, despite certain effectiveness in 
choreography, groupings, and costumes, 
impressed even less favorably on this 
occasion than on its premiere here in 
1936. However ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
proved again to be among the best works 
in the repertoire. ‘Parable in Blue’ was 
a disappointment as to music and chore- 
ography. Mr. Gabowitz’s score is not 
particularly distinguished, his melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic devices resem- 
bling those of Gershwin and lesser com- 
posers. The choreography was even less 
satisfactory than the music. The action 
represents a reception with dancing, 
food, drinks, ensuing violence and dis- 
gust, yet a man and woman find each 
other in spite of all. The ballet was 
accepted with moderate applause, the 
conductor, who played the piano part, 
appearing on the stage. 

‘Terminal’ (Scenes from American 
Life) proved an entertaining and well- 
conceived work on its first local presen- 
tation, conducted ably by Mr. Elkan. 
Various types familiar to the metropoli- 
tan scene are introduced including a 
‘Crooner’ and ‘Movie Star’. Mr. Kings- 


ley’s music was appropos to the action. 
In the various ballets the leading 
dancers in addition to Catherine Little- 
field included Dorothie Littlefield, Karen 
Conrad, Thomas Cannon, Jack Potteiger 


and Carl Cleighton. There was also 
some laudable solo dancing by other 
members of the youthful ensemble. 


Ormandy Returns 


Eugene Ormandy conducted three 
notable concerts on Dec. 23, 24 and 28 
after a vacation of several weeks. En- 
thusiastic audiences left no doubt of 
their enjoyment. The program com- 


prised : 
Concerto Grosso No, 8 (Christmas Concerto) 
Corelli 
py 4 BM FBO Ricdsoccssisene Beethoven 
epos & la Sainte Famille’ from ‘L’En 

""s oP ee ea Berlioz 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’....Strauss 

Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 


Church Scene from ‘Christmas Eve’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Corelli’s lovely music was given an 
admirable performance by the strings of 
the orchestra, with the concertante com- 
prising Alexander Hilsberg, and Alfred 
Lorenz, violins, and Isadore Gusikoff, 
violoncello. Harpsichord and organ was 
used in the continuo. The Beethoven 
symphony enjoyed a reading marked by 
discerning musicianship. Each move- 
ment was given fullest exposition of 
music and mood. The orchestra partici- 
pated in the applause which followed. 

A lyric tenor voice of excellent quality 
and interpretative understanding were 
brought by Ernest McChesney, young 
American tenor, to the Berlioz excerpt. 
It stimulated interest in the oratorio 
as a whole. Mr. McChesney was the 
recipient of hearty applause. The 
Strauss and Weinberger works were 
given notable interpretations and per- 
formances. 


Third Youth Concert 


The third in this season’s series of 
“Concerts for Youth” brought Mr. Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Dec. 29 in the Academy of Music be- 


fore an enthusiastic audience. The pro- 
gram listed: 
ED od Chines ocauddedes chee Buxtehude 


Transcribed by Lucien Cailliet 
Overture and Venusberg Music from ‘Tann- 
REE”. 65. <i enesectgamileiabsnsneed Wagner 
‘Vision Fugitive’ from ‘Hérodiade’..Massenet 
Toreador Song from ‘Carmen’........... Bizet 
Mark Dawson, Baritone 


‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’....Strauss 
Songs—Christmas Carols 
Soangmeny Bees 3 BA. Bu scccceccessesces Brahms 


The Passacaglia provided impressive 
music. Mr. Cailliet’s transcription ex- 
hibiting skillful orchestration. It was 
excellently performed. The tonal re- 
sources of the orchestra had fuller scope 
in the Wagner, Strauss and Brahms 
compositions, all admirably interpreted 
and played. 

Mr. Dawson, a resident of the Phila- 
delphia area and aged nineteen, showed 
a voice of good quality but one still re- 
quiring much in the way of training in 
effective use. Applause brought the 
‘Song to the Evening Star’ from Wag- 
ner’s “‘Tannhaeuser’ as an encore. 

WittraM E. SMITH 
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wis a program in which appeared 
Ruth St. Denis, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Tamiris 
and Hanya Holm, assisted by their various 
groups, the Dance International closed its 
five weeks of activity with a concert at 
the Center Theatre on Jan. 2. A capacity 
audience including hundreds of standees 
greeted this “Evening of the Modern 
Dance” which closed with an ensemble ap- 
pearance of the folk dancers who had 
given a series of recitals in the course of 
the exposition. At the end of the concert 
Louise Branch, chairman of the Dance In- 
ternational, addressed the audience and 
dancers, intimating that the success of the 
undertaking would bear fruit in further 
activity. 

Miss St. Denis began the concert with 
three numbers from her oriental cycle, 
‘White Jade’, “Black and Gold Sari’ and 
‘Balinese Trio’, the second of which she 
repeated in response to the ovation which 
was given to her. Miss Graham continued 
the program with her ‘Frontier’ and her 
new ‘American Lyric’ with the group. 
Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman joined 
their group in presenting “Theatre Piece’. 
Tamiris and her group were seen in a 
dance suite called ‘Momentum’, and Hanya 
Holm and her group repeated the first half 
of her suite ‘Trend’ without the mechanical 
recordings used at its premuere. 

Accompaniments were provided by a 
small orchestra. Louis Horst conducted 
both for Miss St. Denis and for Miss Gra- 
ham. The music used by Miss Humphrey 
and Mr. Weidman and by Miss Holm was 
conducted by Norman Lloyd. Although 
the program, which was unprecedented in 
variety and in the stature of the artists 
taking part, lasted more than three hours, 
the interest of the audience was unflagging. 
Thus, with a veritable cross-section of the 
development of the modern dance, the first 
large-scale historical dance project in this 
city was rounded out. 


Martha Graham and Group Appear 


Two solo dances new to this city were 
included in Martha Graham's program for 
her first appearance of the season at the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Dec. 19: 
‘Deep Song’ and ‘Immediate Tragedy’. 
Henry Cowell wrote the musical back- 
ground for these dances, which were in- 
spired by the tragedy of the Spanish revo- 
lution, although they are im no sense 
literal. Opening with ‘Frontier’, that over- 
whelming vision of the West, the program 
brought repeats of “Celebration’, and, for 
the second half, a revised and tightened 
version of ‘Chronicle’, Miss Graham's suite 
of dances on the various aspects of war. 
She was in superb form, her virtuosity of 
movement and dramatic intensity fairly 
electrifying the audience. 

‘Deep Song’ is a highly stylized composi- 
tion evolving from a seated position on a 
bench and returning to it after a series of 
movements. Yet it loses nothing of impact 
in being so intricately devised, on the con- 
trary its very form, the rigidity of the 
body, its tortured angles and precision, 
leave the spectator filled with an almost 
unbearable feeling of restrained anguish. 
Distilled in the alembic of Miss Graham's 
imagination, human emotions and experi- 
ences take on pure dance forms. Thus, 
‘Deep Song’ need not be associated with 
any specific time or place, in order to carry 
its full meaning. ‘Immediate Tragedy’. 
which had been seen at Bennington, is built 
upon rhythmic variations which are re- 
peated. It is not so immediately effective 
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Ensemble Appear 











Pinchot 


Above, Angna Enters 
Right, Martha Graham 


as ‘Deep Song’, but a first seeing of it 
leaves a feeling of subtle harmonic rela- 
tionships of movement, which, like those of 
‘Ekstasis’, need to be studied and absorbed. 
‘Chronicle’ grows more deeply convinc- 
ing with each viewing. Once again, the 
awesome ‘Spectre’ presaged the catastrophe 
to follow; once again the ‘Masque’ por- 
trayed with unforgettable irony the mum- 
mery of a doomed civilization. ‘Steps in 
the Street’ grows more powerful with 
each performance in its groping rhythms 
and figurations. ‘Tragic Holiday’ remains 
a hauntingly beautiful tribute to the dead 
of all ages, and the ‘Prelude to Action’ had 
been revised so that it capped the work 
with an exalted harmony of movement. 
Despite a few roughnesses, the group was 
also in brilliant form. Louis Horst was in 
charge of the music, and shared with Miss 
Graham and her followers the applause, 
the cheers and the bravos. Se 


On the second program she presented a 
new creation entitled ‘American Lyric’ 
which was described as ‘a dance of as- 
sembly’ with music by Alexander North. 
It was understood that this had something 
to do with the Bill of Rights. Other items 
were ‘Frontier’ and ‘Celebration’ both to 
music by Louis Horst, and ‘Chronicle’ 
with music by Wallingford Riegger. Anna 
Sokolow and May O’Donnell had solo 
parts. The music was supplied by a small 
orchestra under Mr. Horst. 


Angna Enters Gives Series of Dance 
Pantomime Recitals 


Always one of the delights of each season, 
Angna Enters gave the first of a series of 
three dance-pantomime recitals in the Alvin 
Theatre on the evening of Dec. 19. 

Of the fourteen items, five were novel- 
ties, “End of the World—Paris, August, 
1914; “T’ang—Chinese Dynastic’; ‘Japan 
“Defends” Itself’; ‘A Modern Totalitarian 
Hero’, and ‘Venus Americanus’. 

The first of these depicted a silly Parisian 
woman at a musicale which is interrupted 
by soldiers going down the street outside. 
It was a slim bit but well done. The 
Chinese item was obscure in its signifi- 
cance but agreeably atmospheric. Japan 
Pc J itself was a momentary pan- 
tomime of a Chinese coolie trying to escape 
from an air raid. This won much ap- 
plause. The ‘Totalitarian Hero’ was 
either Hitler or Goering (a gas mask made 
exact identification impossible) much be- 
decorated, who powdered the cheeks of 
the gas mask from a compact bearing a 
swastika, and having been pricked by a 
rose thrown by an admirer, stamped upon 
it and then proceeded to don another dec- 
oration for valor. Parts of the audience 
received this with cheers of delight. The 
‘Venus’ (Query: Did Miss Enters use a 
masculine adjective form intentionally?) 
was a mordant bit of satire on the modern 





dancing female. This one, when overheated, 
frankly disrobed partly, to cool off. 

Of the more familiar items, the satire 
on Martha Graham reduced the audience 
to a jelly of hysterical giggles and of 
course “The Boy Cardinal’ and ‘Pavane’ 
were as delightful as ever. 

Miss Enters still reigns unique, and de- 
lightful ! 

Madeline Marshall, at the piano as usual, 
gave flawless support. 


Miss Enters gave the second of her 
series of recitals in the Alvin Theatre on 
the evening of Dec. 26. The only new item 
on this occasion was ‘London Bridge Is 
Falling Down’, a satire on present-day 
England. While interesting, as everything 
this talented artist presents unfailingly is, 
it cannot be numbered among her best 


offerings. N. 
On the evening of Jan. 2 ‘Time 
On My Hands’, which succeeded the 
‘American Ballet’ on this program, por 
trayed two modern city women—one a 


spoiled wastrel whose greatest problem in 
life is a double chin, the other a brave 
struggler against want and destitution. 


Hanya Holm Offers ‘Trend’ 


Hanya Holm and her dancers, assisted 
by an augmented group, gave the second 
of two recitals in Mecca Temple on Dec. 
29. The program was substantially the 
same for both performances which were 
witnessed by audiences of good size and 








enthusiastic disposition. ; 
The important item of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was ‘Trend’, to choreography 


by Miss Holm and music by Wallingford 
Riegger and Edgar Varese. The latter 


composer’s ‘Ionization’ and ‘Octandre’ were 
the background for the two sections en- 
titled ‘Resurgence’ and ‘Assurance’, re- 
spectively. 

‘Trend’ expresses the rhythm of Western 
civilization, overlaid by social confusion, 
and the creative forces that persist beneath 
the contemporary surface. Confusion leads 
to ultimate disintegration in which the 
vital forces of life are distorted, but out 
of the ordeal a renewed affirmation 
emerges. 

Other dances witnessed in the first half 
of the evening included ‘Salutation’ to 
music by Henry Cowell, ‘City Nocturne’ 
to music by Riegger, Two ‘Dance Rhythms’, 
‘Primitive’ to music by Lucretia Wilson, 
and ‘Festive’ to a Riegger setting. The 
first three of these were performed by the 
concert group; ‘Festive’ enlisted the abili- 
ties of Miss Holm and her dancers. Harvey 
Pollins and Irma Jurist were assisting 
pianists, and Franziska Boas, Carolyn 
Durand and Julia Anne Wilson were per- 
cussionists, 


Van Loon and Hare Appear 

On the evening of Jan. 2 Catharine Hare 
and Willem Van Loon, dancers, and Fair- 
fax, listed as actor-illusionist, appeared at 
the Barbizon-Plaza, with the assistance of 
John Sacco, Henry Baird, Woodrow 
Eason, Drue Weldon and the Barbizon- 
Plaza Trio, of which Mischa Hoffman is 
director. In a first group, ‘Contemporary 
Teams’, Miss Hare and Mr. Van Loon 
typified some noted personalities of the 
stage and radio worlds, later presenting 
‘The Candid Camera Fiends’ and ‘Comes 
The Revolution’. Mr. Van Loon did 
‘Eight Men in Motion’ and Miss Hare an 
‘Original Monologue’. Mr. Sacco and Mr. 
Van Loon collaborated in three songs and 
Fairfax contributed two groups of ‘Sophis- 
ticated Sorcery’ to the program, which in- 
cluded both Western and Oriental brands 
of magic. N. 


Rous and Bauer Give Lecture-Recital 

“Color and Key,” a talk-recital on the 
inter-relationship between jmmusic and 
painting, was given by Marion Rous, 
pianist, and George Bauer, painter, at 
the Hotel Barbizon on Jan. 6. Master- 
works in both media were demonstrated 
through slides, recordings and on the 
piano wth explanatory interpretations. 
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SABATINI CONDUCTS 
TRENTON SYMPHONY 


New Leader Chooses Beethoven 
for Principal Works of 
Two Recent Concerts 


TreNTON, Jan. 5.—The Trenton 
Symphony credited itself with two ex- 
cellent concerts recently under the baton 
of Guglielmo Sabatini, young composer- 
conductor who as- 
sumed leadership of 
the New Jersey 
capital’s premier 
musical organiza- 
tion this season. 

Numbering some 
seventy instrumen- 
talists the orchestra 
gave the first con- 
cert of its 1937-38 
series in Stacy 
Park Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 10, 
before a large and 
cordial audience. 
Lotte Lehmann was 
originally scheduled 
as soloist, but illness prevented her from 
appearing, so an all-orchestral program 
with Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony 
as the feature, was given. Other works 
included Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’ Over- 
ture, Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ Suite No. 2, 
Mussorgsky’s ‘A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain’, Satie’s ‘Gymnopédies’ in the De- 
bussy transcriptions, and three dances 
from Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’. 
The orchestra responded well in tone 
and ensemble to Mr. Sabatini’s direc- 
tion and was called on by him to share 
in the hearty applause which occurred 





Guglielmo Sabatini 
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throughout and at the end of the con- 
cert. 

A program on Dec. 14 offered as the 
principal number Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto with Harold Bauer as soloist. 
Mr. Bauer’s sterling pianism and inter- 
pretative musicianship were disclosed in 
an authoritative exposition of the solo 
part, his achievement winning enthusi- 
astic applause and many recalls. A fine 
accompaniment was provided by Mr. 
Sabatini and his colleagues. 

The surrounding works were Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Fidelio’ Overture, two Inter- 
mezzi and the ‘Dance of the Camorristi’ 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Jewels of the Ma- 
donna’, Sibelius’s ‘The Swan of Tuo- 
nela’, Sinigaglia’s ‘Danze Piemontesi’ 
and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slave’. All 
were laudably interpreted and _per- 
formed, winning great applause for con- 
ductor and musicians. W. E. S. 





Rose Dirmann, Soprano, Makes Holiday 
Appearances 

Rose Dirmann, lyric soprano, was 
soloist in Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ 
with the Cadek Choral Society of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on Dec. 14; in Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston on Dec. 19 and 20, 
and with the First Presbyterian Church 
choir of New York on Dec. 26. On 
Jan. 2 she gave a recital at the Holly- 
wood Hotel in Miami, Fla., and on 
Jan. 4 at the Mana-Zucca Club. Her 
schedule includes appearances in Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf’ with the Hartford Oratorio 
Society on Jan. 10; in Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima’ at Calvary Church, New 
York, on Jan. 30, and in Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ at the First Presbyterian 
Church. On Feb. 8 she will appear 
in joint recital with Sascha Gorodnitzky 
under the sponsorship of the Chamber 
M-tsic Society of America at the Fifth 
Avenue Galleries. 
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METROPOLITAN PAYS 
VISIT TO HARTFORD 


‘Il Trovatore’ Given — National 
and Hartford Symphony 
Concerts Welcomed 


Hartrorp, Jan. 5.—This city’s holi- 
day season has been well garlanded 
with music of major and local im- 
portance. With an unprecedentedly early 
appearance of the Metropolitan Opera, 
a recital by Josef Hofmann, perfor- 
mances by the National and Hartford 
Symphonies, a series of recitals by na- 
tionally known organists, and a long 
supporting array of events by local in- 
strumental and choral groups and solo- 
ists, the end of the calendar year was 
passed in what here constitutes a burst 
of glory. 

‘Il Trovatore’, with Gina Cigna, Anna 
Kaskas, Martinelli and Bonelli, re- 
ceived divided reviews except for ac- 
claim for Miss Kaskas, a local girl, and 
drew a middling boxoffice. Three 
operas have been indicated this year 
by the Bushnell Memorial, opera spon- 
sors, instead of the usual two, and it 
now seems likely that the next choice 
will be made between ‘Meistersinger’ 
and ‘Rosenkavalier’. 





National Symphony in Visit 


Programing Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and excerpts from 
Bach and Wagner, Dr. Hans Kindler 
led the National Symphony in the sec- 
ond concert of the Bushnell Memorial 
orchestra series on Dec. 7, and after 
two years managed to break the critical 
ice, having previously drawn tart re- 
views. 

Heading local performance, the Hart- 
ford WPA Symphony on Dec. 14 played 
its second concert of the season under 
the sponsorship of the Symphony So- 
ciety of Connecticut. The event was 
notable for affording the city its first 
recorded opportunity to hear the Brahms 
Double Concerto, Op. 102. Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, and Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, ‘cellist, were the soloists in a 
standard performance. As Mr. Gordon 
is the regular conductor of the orches- 
tra, his place was taken for the con- 
cert by Joseph Littau of NBC. Mr. 
Littau and the orchestra took pot-luck 
together, having had, according to re- 
port, only a week’s rehearsal together 
on a program which also included the 
Bach-Abert Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
Debussy’s ‘Aprés-midi’ Prelude, and 
the ‘Rhine Journey’. 

Josef Hofmann gave a miraculous 
recital on Dec. 3 in the Kellogg series. 

Trinity College, always with the latch- 
string out to organists, offered four 
virtuosi in a series closing on Dec. 2 
when Marcel Dupré played. Other per- 
formers were Trining Lynes of Groton 
School, William E. Zeuch of First 
Church, Boston, Andrew Tietjen of St. 
Thomas’s, New York. 


Choral Groups Are Active 


The city has been “a nest of singing 
birds,” three choral groups performing 
within a few days. After thirty years 
under its original conductor, Ralph L. 
Baldwin, the Choral Club of Hartford 
marked its thirty-first season with the 
debut of Marshall Seeley, to whom the 
baton passes. It was a debut in name 
only, as Mr. Seeley, long the club 
accompanist, had often conducted in 
rehearsal. Wesley Griswold succeeds as 
accompanist. The soloist of the evening 
was Rosalyn Tureck, featuring the Bach 
D Minor Chaconne. 

Continuing a thirteen-years custom, 
the Travelers (Insurance Co.) Choral 





Club introduced eight new carols never 
before heard in America, at its Christ- 
mas concert on Dec. 16. Nearly 150 
carols have been premiered altogether 
by this group. 

Carl Walton Deckelman, the club’s 
conductor, and Marshall Seeley were 
also heard in two-piano works on the 
same program. 

First of the schools here to give a 
public concert this year is the Julius 
Hartt which on Dec. 12 took over Bush- 
nell Memorial to present its chorus and 
string orchestra, both conducted 
Moshe Paranov, dean of the school. 
Cynthia Eddy, scholarship ’cellist, was 
heard in the familiar Eccles G Minor 
Sonata. Irene Kahn accompanied the 
chorus and Stanley Freedman, student 
pianist, Miss Eddy. Clarence Watters, 
head of Trinity College music depart- 
ment, was organist. 

Miss Kahn and Mr. Paranov took the 
stage themselves on Dec. 19 in a two- 
piano recital offering mainly the Bach- 
Bauer Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor 
and the Mozart A Major Sonata. 

T. H. PARKER 





Robert Elmore Appears with Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


Robert Elmore, organist and pianist, 
played the organ part of the Corelli 
Concerto Grosso No. 8 with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its concerts of 
Dec. 23, 24 and 28 in Philadelphia. On 
Christmas Eve he was soloist with 
Antonio Candelori’s orchestra in a 
broadcast from station WFIL there, 
and he is giving a half-hour program 
on Sunday evenings from that station. 
He gave a piano recital on the 25th 
at St. Davids. Earlier in the month 
he played for the Bach Society of Dela- 
ware County, Penn., in a performance 
of the Magnificat. 





New Music School Opens in Steinway 
Hall 


A new school, the Italian Academy of 
Music, recently opened its studios in 
Steinway Hall. The director, Frank T. 
Longo heads the voice department, and 
the instrumental and theoretical courses 
are in charge of eminent orchestral and 
concert artists. Three scholarships will 
be given to the most gifted students ap- 
plying for instruction in voice, piano 
and violin. 
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Three Conductors Appear with the Chicago Symphony 





Stock and Lange Conduct Recent 
Programs, with Klemperer 
Making Local Debut—Serkin, 
Rubinstein, Hofmann, Morini 
and Weicher Are Soloists— 
Some Novelties Played 


HICAGO, Jan. 5.—For the twelfth 

program on Dec. 30 and 31 of 

the Thursday-Friday series of the 
Chicago Symphony, Rudolf Serkin was 
the soloist, selecting the ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo of Beethoven. Dr. Stock con- 
ducted. The program: 


*Pastorale’, from ‘Christmas Oratorio’...Bach 

‘Dance of the Angels’ and Prelude, from 
"ERO BOW EE ceccctccctccses olf- Ferrari 

Piano Concerto No. 5 in E Fiat....Beethoven 


It was an interesting move on the 
part of Mr. Serkin to choose the ‘Em- 
peror’ again this year, for by this action 
he appeared to be conscious of the 
advance he had made, not so much in 
execution, which remains as accurate 
as ever, as in the thoughtful approach. 
His conception has deepened consider- 
ably in the interval, until it has reached 
the point of unifying each movement 
admirably by linking all three with a 
broader and a commanding compre- 
hension. 

Two items had particular seasonal 
significance. These were the Bach 
‘Pastorale’ and the Wolf-Ferrari ex- 
cerpts. Both were neatly wrapped and 
dispatched by the orchestra. The first 
half of the evening concluded with 
Dr. Stock’s wonderfully satisfying ver- 
sion of the Brahms Third. The orches- 
tra played magnificently throughout. 


Klemperer Is Guest Conductor 


Otto Klemperer took over the baton 
for three performances which consti- 
tuted his debut here. Artur Rubinstein 
was the soloist on the fifth program of 
the Tuesday afternoon series on Dec. 28. 
The program: 


pe "gee ee rr err eee Strauss 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony No. 5 in C Minor........ Beethoven 


Mr. Rubinstein performed with great 
brilliance in a work that is especially 
irresistible under application of that 
nature. In spite of a traffic jam which 
delayed his appearance until the end of 
the program, he displayed remarkable 
control but by no means restrained the 
Tchaikovsky fireworks that flared and 
rocketed with new vigor and artistry. 

It was early apparent that Mr. Klem- 
perer’s was a forceful personality in 
superb command of his forces. Under 


his fingers there arose the long-riding 
wave of the Strauss ‘Don Juan’ and 
something that moves with no indica- 
tion it will ever break—the Beethoven 
Fifth. 

Earlier on Dec. 23 and 24, Mr. 
Klemperer 


had presented the Bach 
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Otto Klemperer 


C Major Toccata, the Suite from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’ and __ the 
Beethoven Fifth. 

The Bach, an orchestration by Leo 
Weiner, proved in good taste despite 
an inclination toward the Gargantuan 
and a tendency in the opening section 
to split up the line by shifting into 
various choirs. ‘Petruchka’ had the 
whirl, the color and the exhilaration 
that are its peculiar properties. 


Morini Returns After Eight Years 


Erika Morini was a soloist in the 
brace of concerts on Thursday and Fri- 
day, Dec. 16 and 17, when the baton 
was in the hands of Hans Lange, the 
associate conductor. The program fol- 
lows: 


Overture, ‘Coriolanus,’ Opus 62 Beethoven 

Fantasia on a Theme, by Thomas Tallis, for 

Double String Orchestra. ieekeas Williams 
Concerto for Violin, A Minor, Opus &2 

Glazunott 

Symphony No. 7, Opus 92 .. Beethoven 


In Glazunoff’s Concerto, Miss Morini 
was at the peak of her extraordinary 
talent. It is an admirable vehicle for 
her marvellous impetuosity which is 
always under control of a discerning 
artistic impulse. The tone was mellow 
and flowing in the introspective pas- 
sages and of glorious sweep in the 
broader sections with the fiery scherzo 
touch for more than abundant measure. 
She was warmly applauded by an en- 
thusiastic house. 

By selecting Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Mr. Lange confronted him- 
self with one of the most revealing tests 
of his two seasons here and his version 
of it proved massive, moving and flexi- 
ble. Vaughan-Williams’s rather sombre 
‘Fantasia on a Theme By Thomas 
Tallis’ was beautifully patterned and 
played. 

The fourth of the Tuesday afternoon 
concerts, given on Dec. 14, with Dr. 
Stock conducting and Miss Morini 
again as soloist, brought this program: 


Concert Suite in G Mimnor............. Rameau 
Adagietto from Fifth Symphony.......Mahler 
‘Impressions of Italy’............. Charpentier 
Concerto for Violin............... Tchaikovsky 


The Rameau suite, in Mottl’s orches- 
tration, is a well-nigh annual tid-bit for 
Dr. Stock’s audiences and the Charpen- 
tier ‘Impressions’ had had a hearing 
earlier in the season. The Adagietto of 
Mahler, with Joseph Vito’s harp em- 


bellishing the outlines of the string sec- 
tions, was an effective interpolation be- 
tween the two. 

Miss Morini has been only an inter- 


mittent visitor to Chicago. On this oc- 
casion she returned after eight years 
and it was gratifying to note that she 
had lost nothing of her diablerie, though 
she has gained admirably in breadth. 
She played with so much power and 
verve that her performance seemed an 
ideal test for the Tchaikovsky; though 
the finale has brilliant moments, noth- 
ing in the work matches the first move- 
ment and it was here that Miss Morim 
had her greatest—and Tchaikovsky his 
most legitimate—triumph. 


All-Polish Program with Hofmann 


There was an all-Polish program at 
the concerts on Dec. 9 and 10, with 
Josef Hofmann as soloist. He was 
heard in a superb performance oi 
Chopin’s F Minor Concerto, playing 
with unbelievable grace and compre- 
hension. His tone was of haunting 
beauty and this, coupled with a phenom- 
enal technique, constituted an achieve- 
ment such as has rarely been the priv- 
ilege of Chicago to witness. 


The Polish Rhapsody of Fitelberg 
which opened the bill owed its inclusion 
not so much to the merit of the score 
as to the nationality of the composer. 
In the succeeding Four Polish Dances 
by Tansman, it was forcibly brought 
to notice that dance rhythms themselves 
were of less interest to a talented though 
nervous composer than instrumental 
color acute to the point of risking bla- 
tancy and modernist in their daring 
rather than through any actual reshap- 
ing of form. 


Two excerpts from Paderewski’s 
symphony, which followed upon Mr. 
Hoimann’s performance of the Chopin, 
even though copiously cut, made one feel 
an old-world sense of ease and particu- 
larly the Polish sense of the plentiful- 
ness of time, but the score is warm and 
flowing and there was definite pleasure 
in having Paderewski’s name on the 
program. 

Mr. Hofmann closed the concert with 
his ‘Chromaticon’, playing it with studi- 
ous frugality, yet with a conciseness of 
effect which matched the arithmetical 
logic of his composing. The concert 
brought Mr. Hofmann a larger success 
than even he has enjoyed in Chicago for 
many years and an ample wreath of 
laurel was handed up to him from the 
floor in commemoration of his jubilee 
tour. 

Sewerby Work Played 


For the eighth pair of Thursday- 
Friday concerts on Dec. 2 and 3, Dr. 
Stock chose to play omce again the 
great fourth symphony of Sibelius and 
Leo Sowerby’s Passacaglia, Interlude 
and Fugue, introduced here for the first 
time several years ago. The program 
follows : 


‘Rhumba’, from Symphony No 2...McDonald 
Passacagha, Interiode and Fuguc....Sowerby 


Symphony No. 4, A Mimor,. Op. @ Sibelzus 
Fantasie for Vioke amd Orchestra, = 
TS secantaaancanes ’ tuch 
‘Alborada del Gracioso” Ravel 
The soloist on this occasion was the 
symphony’s concertmaster, John Wei- 
cher, who was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage in Bruch’s Fantasie. 
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“LOST” CONCERTO PLAYED WITH ORCHESTRA 





St. Louis Symphony Gives Work 
in Original Version with 
Menuhin as Soloist 


Saint Louis, Jan. 5.—The much 
anticipated, twice postponed perform- 
ance of the famous Schumann Violin 
Concerto took place on Dec. 23 and 
Dec. 26. Yehudi Menuhin, soloist, re- 
ceived able collaboration from Vladi- 
mir Golschmann and the St. Louis 
Symphony. 

The work had been previously heard 
in the East, but never with orchestral 
accompaniment and two _ capacity 
audiences vouchsafed their approval. 
It was significant for its historical in- 
terest and for the painstaking interpre- 
tation of Mr. Menuhin. It does not 
offer the soloist the highly-colored 
passages or outbursts of technical dis- 
play that many other concertos do, but 
its melodic content is appealing and it 
is a contribution to violin literature. 

However, the virtuosity of Mr. 
Menuhin was more evident in the 
Brahms Concerto, which occupied the 
last half of the program. Orchestra and 
soloist brought forth all of its beauty 
and loftiness of expression. Both Mr. 
Menuhin and Mr. Golschmann shared 
in a tremendous ovation at the conclu- 
sion of the work at each performance. 
The opening composition on the pro- 
gram was a ballet suite from ‘Cephale 
et Procris’ by Gretry-Mottl. 


ing with authority and a clean-cut tech- 
nique. 

The Symphony Chorus, William B. 
Heyne, conductor, joined with the or- 
chestra in presenting a Bach-Beethoven 
program for the seventh pair of con- 
certs on Dec. 17 and 18 The soloists 
for this occasion were Winifred Cecil, 
soprano; Lillian Knowles, contralto; 
George Rasely, tenor, amd Douglas 
Beattie, bass-baritone. 

Under Mr. Golschmann’s baton the 
combined groups offered Bach’s Can- 
tata “God’s Time Is the Best’, which 
occupied the first part of the program, 
and the ‘Choral’ Symphony No. 9, of 
Beethoven. Particular mention must be 
made of the fine singing of the chorus, 
and the work of the soloists was most 
adequate. Heasext W. Cost 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
SCHUMANN CONCERTO 


Capacity Audience Acclaims 
Menuhin—Chamber Groups 
and Choruses Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Nearly 4,000 
Philadelphians crowded the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 16 for a recital by Ye- 
hudi Menuhin. Principal interest lay in 
the first local performance of the much- 
publicized Schumann violin concerto, 
with Ferguson Webster at the piano. 
The concerto contains some worthwhile 
music and will probably find a place in 
the repertoire of violinists after the con- 
troversial “tumult and the shouting 
dies”. Mr. Menuhin brought conviction 
and developed artistry to a splendid 
performance of the difficult solo part. 
The recitalist was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Mozart’s Sonata in F (No. 
32), Bach’s G Minor Sonata for violin 
alone, and shorter works by Brahms- 
Joachim, Locatelli, and Rossini-Paga- 
nini completed the program. 

The Stringart Quartet, Ralph Schaeffer 
and Arthur Cohn, violins ; Gabriel Brav- 
erman, viola, and Joseph Druian, ’cello, 
played excerpts from Bach’s Art of the 
Fugue in the Harris-Norton setting and 
Hindemith’s Third Quartet in the Phila- 
delphia Music Center on Dec. 19. 
Another chamber music concert listing 
Mendelssohn’s C Minor Trio and 
Brahms’s C Major Trio was provided by 
the Ensemble Art Trio—Alexander 
Zenker, violin, William Schmidt, ’cello, 
and Guy Marriner, piano—at the Frank- 
lin Institute on Dec. 26. 

The Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
A.G.O. gave its annual choral festival 
in Girard College Chapel on Dec. 22. A 
large chorus directed by Harry C-. 
Banks, Dean of the Chapter, was heard 
in Buxtehude’s cantata ‘Rejoice Beloved 
Christians’ and other numbers including 





Mr. Banks’s recently completed anthem 
‘Behold a King Shall Reign’. The 
Choral Society of Philadelphia pre- 
sented its forty-first annual performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” on Dec. 26 im 
Drexel Auditorium. Henry Gordon 
Thunder conducted and the soloists were 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Veronica 
Sweigart, contralto; Louis Smith, tenor, 
and Andrew Knox, bass. Other late 
December choral comoerts imcluded a 
program by the Philadelphia Comserva- 
tory Chorus, Clyde Dengier, director, in 
Ethicai Culture House anditorium, a 
carol program by the Minton Pyne 
Singers, H. William Hawke conducting, 
in Saint Mark’s parish hall, and miscel- 
laneous lists by the Orpheus Club, Al- 
berto Bimboni, conductor, and the Penn 
Athletic Club Glee Club, Henry Hotz, 
conductor. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Edward Elisworth Hipsher, 
presiding, held a meeting im Presser 
Auditorium on Dec. 16 A talk on 
Rudolph Breithaupt’s teaching methods 
was given by Florence Leomard and a 
musical program by Gisella Binz, 
pianist. Wuuam E. Swirre 


MENUHIN IN CLEVELAND 


City Hears Performance of Schumann 
Concerto—Gerdon Quartet Plays 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—In Music Hall 

on New Year’s Eve Yehudi Menuhin. 

with his excellent accompanist, Fergu- 
son Webster, was heard im recital. 

He played the Schumann ‘Concerto’ 
and in the second and last movements 
particularly revealed a lovely, round 
tone, exquisite phrasing, and admirable 
technique. The “Chaconne” from the 
Bach D Minor Partita, the Mozart 
Sonata No. 32, and a group of three 
short works completed the program, 
to which he was forced to add, by way 
of encores, a half-dozen more. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented in recital the Gordon String 








on Dec. 15, in the Schumann 

in A Minor, the Walter Piston 
Quartet No. 1, and the Beethoven 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 130. S. M. 


Senia Sharnova Appears in Opera and 
Concert 
Cxrcaco, Jan. 5—Sonia Sharnova, 
contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera, in 
December appeared as guest artist with 
the St. Louis Opera Company in the 
role of Brangane and with the Chicago 
City Opera in Milwaukee as Fricka in 
‘Die Walkire’. She opened a concert 
series at the University of Chicago and 
gave other recitals in Chicago and vicin- 
ity. In October she was soloist with the 
Illinois Symphony in Mahler’s ‘Songs 
of a Wandering Youth’. 








Earle Spicer, Baritone, to Tour 

Earle Spicer, baritone, who has 
arranged programs of old English bal- 
lads, sang at the Cosmopolitan Club on 
Jan. 4. He will appear at the Con- 
mecticut Club in New London on Jan. 
13; im Amberst, Mass., on the 14th 
and in Staunton, Va., the next day. 
On the 17th he will sing at Elon Col- 
lege, N. C.; going thence to the Farm- 
ville State Teachers College; to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; to the Teachers College 
at Florence, Ala.; the University of 
Alabama, Durham, N. C., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Jan. 30. 
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Maurice Ravel’s 
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Brilliant Career 





The Composer Looks Over One of His Works 


(Continued from page 11) 
chestras everywhere. Ravel’s works for 
orchestra include furthermore ‘Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin’ (1919), ‘La Valse’ 
(1920) and ‘Bolero’ (1928)—this last 
a work which enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue, making Ravel’s name known to 
millions who otherwise gave no thought 
to “serious” music. 

Roland Manuel has observed that Ravel, 
as a composer for the orchestra, unlike De- 
bussy, makes greater demands upon the 
virtuosity of the instrumentalists than upon 
the initiative of the conductor. That is be- 
cause Ravel’s instrumentation is more pre- 
cise and calculated. As Vuillermoz re- 
marks, “There are several ways of per- 
forming Debussy’s music. There is only 
one way of playing Ravel’s.” 


Revived Pianistic Tradition 


The piano music of Ravel, from a tech- 
nical viewpoint, is probably the most im- 
portant since Liszt’s. He revived the tra- 
dition of pianistic virtuosity established by 
Liszt, but in a manner utterly personal and 
subtly poetic. Following ‘Jeux d’Eau’, he 
composed ‘Miroirs’ (1905), the ‘Sonatine’ 
(1903-05), ‘Gaspard de la Nuit’ (1908), the 
‘Valses Nobles et Sentimentales’ (1911) 
and ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ (1914-17). 
Cortot refers to the three pieces com- 
prising ‘Gaspard de la Nuit’ as “astonish- 
ing examples of instrumental ingenious- 
ness”. And the pianist Gil-Marchex has 
estimated that the performance of one of 
these pieces requires no less than twenty- 
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composer for the piano, Ravel is an ex- 


ponent of what Cortot calls “descriptive 
virtuosity.” 
When the World War broke out, Ravel, 


though frail in physique, enlisted and 
served as an ambulance driver at the front 
until his health gave way in 1917. After 
the war he lived in a secluded villa at 
Montfort l’Amaury, about twenty miles 
from Paris, surrounded by the bibelots and 
curios which he was found of collecting 
It is typical of Ravel’s character that he 
preferred French imitations of Greek and 
Chinese art to the real thing. Calvocoressi 
tells how Ravel, when taking him through 
his house, showed him one room and ex- 
claimed, “Here there is nothing but false 
Greek!”, and then, pointing to another 
room, “In here, nothing but false Chinese !” 

Quite as much as Debussy, Ravel de- 
served the title of “musicien francais”. 
Though he visited England several times, 
and came to the United States in 1928, he 
had in general little curiosity about other 
countries. Save for a smattering of Eng- 
lish he knew no language except French. 
We are told that he once contemplated 
learning Spanish in order to read ‘Don 
Quixote’ in the original, with a view to 
utilizing it as an operatic subject. He 
never carried out the idea; but in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that his 
last composition (1934) was a set of three 
songs for baritone and orchestra entitled 
‘Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée’—with text by 
Paul Morand (again he preferred a French 
imitation to the real thing!). And here 
it may be remarked, en passant, that Ravel’s 
“Spanish” music is intensely French. It is 
said that the Spanish conductor Arbés was 
afraid to play the ‘Bolero’ in Madrid be- 
cause he thought the public would be 
angry at discovering that it was not a real 
bolero at all! 

From 1930 the composition of two piano 
concertos occupied Ravel simultaneously 
One of these was the Piano Concerto in G, 
completed in 1931: and the other was the 
Concerto for the Left Hand, completed in 
1932. These were the last large-scale 
works that he wrote. In them he showed 
his characteristic eagerness always to break 
fresh ground and overcome new diffi- 
culties. As one writer remarked, Ravel em- 
ployed as much ingenuity in creating diffi- 
culties for himself as other composers em- 
ployed in avoiding them. 


A Musical Economist 


An essential feature of Ravel’s music is 
its absolute economy of means. In all his 


music there is not a single superfluous note 
He once remarked that he had spent four 
years composing a sonata for violin and 
piano, of which three were spent in taking 
out the notes that were not necessary. 
Following the tremendous success ob- 


tained by the ‘Bolero’, Rewel fregrenty 
yielded to the popular demand fa hs = 
pearance as guest-conductor af tis work 
with the Paris orchestras. Ip goureval 
however, he avoided public activity of ars 
kind. He was twice proposed for de Le 
gion of Honor, but refused on both acc 
sions. He likewise refused to stand ior 
election to the Institute In 193 bee =x 
cepted the post of director of ¢he Americ 
Conservatory at Fontaineblean; bot dines: 
prevented him from assuming bs tomers 
Ravel had few pupils. He did amt core 
for teaching, except when he became peo 
sonally imterested im some studemt Tile 
English composer Vanghan-Wilicem: 
studied with him for 2 time Ha tet 
known French pupils were Marce! Leieer 
and Roland Manurl. The Grect mfieere 
that he exercised through teachime was 
therefore very shght. He was @ =m sot 
the leader of a ‘school Tike Frewk o 
d'Indy. But almost all the yornes: om 
sicians of today, im France ot disew there 
have to some extent come under ¢he poteor 
spell of his wnique and fascimating 27 
Ravel has been accused of leche dor? 
emotional power, and the capacity for cre 
ating in larger forms. It is true Gat ie 
avoided the more grandiose forms of mo=ar 
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saci: as the Iyric drama, the symphony, and 
Ste symphonic poem. Yet, since the only 
salei measures of music are qualitative 
rather tham quantitative, this is less an 
miication of his Immitations than of the 
specmal bent of his temperament. Within 
the forms that be chose to cultivate, his in- 
spiratiosm mever waned, his artistry never 
est its comsummate skill Even those who 
wali that there is too much artifice in his 
ert must admut that he conceals this arti- 
jee with imfimite grace. And it is well to 
pemder the remark he made to the critic 
‘alvecoressi, apropos of the charge of 
“artificiality” brought against him: “But 
tas the miea mever occurred to those people 
that I could be ‘artificial’ by nature?” 

“Artic! by nature”—such is the para- 
foxical phrase that best sums up the man 
get es eens 


Grainger Plays at White House Musicale 


Wasnrvctox, D. C., Jan. 7—Percy 
czimg@er. pianist. was guest artist at a 
m the evening 
lam. & Both he and Mrs. Grainger 
ere guests at a dinner given by the 
S osevelt before 
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Dan Beddoe 


Dan Beddoe, who, although a native of 
Wales, was considered one of America’s 
most distinguished oratorio tenors, died at 
his son’s apartment on Dec. 26, in his 
seventy-fifth year. It was after winning 
a gold medal at the Royal Welsh National 
Eisteddfod in 1882, that he determined 
to become a singer. He came to America 
shortly after that and began the study of 
singing in Cleveland and also studied in 
Pittsburgh, in both of which cities he held 
important choir positions. He then came 
to New York for further vocal work and 
went to London for coaching. He toured 
the British Isles in concert. 

Returning to this country, he took up 
his residence in New York and was soloist 
in the choirs of St. Bartholomew’s and 
Grace Churches, also in Temple Emanu-El. 
He meanwhile was much in demand as a 
concert and oratorio soloist and one of 
his most important engagement was with 
Walter Damrosch in the title-role of a 
concert production of ‘Parsifal’. He also 
created the role of Taillefer in Richard 
Strauss’s choral ballad of that name in 
New York in 1905. He sang with prac- 
tically every major symphonic and choral 
organization in both America and Great 
Britain and for many years appeared an- 
nually with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and at the Cincinnati May Festival. 

In 1919, he joined the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory and for a few 
years was heard less frequently. About 
1925, however, in a production of ‘Elijah’ 
in New York with other soloists young 
enough to be his children, he sang the 
tenor music and took all the honors, creat- 
ing a profound impression not only by his 
musical style but by the unimpaired beauty 
of his voice. He sang with the New York 
Oratorio Society from 1926 to 1929, and 
made his last appearance in New York 
with that organization in “The Messiah’ 
in 1934, thirty-one years after his first one 
in Berlioz’s ‘Requiem’ in 1903. One of 
the most important engagements of his 
career was in ‘Elijah’ at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, as a part of the festivities in 
connection with the coronation of George 
V, in 1911. 

He continued his teaching activities until 
last spring since which time he had made 
his home in New York with his son. He 
is survived also by his wife and one 
daughter. 


Marie Damrosch Wiechmann 

Marie Damrosch Weichmann, sister of 
Walter and the late Frank Damrosch, 
and widow of Dr. Ferdinand Wiechmann, 
died at her home in New York on Dec. 
28, in her seventy-fourth year after an 
illness of several weeks. Born in Breslau 
in 1864, the daughter of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, she was brought to this coun- 
try in 1871. 

She was the founder and for many years 
president of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club, and organizer of the Music Lovers 
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Club, an auxiliary of the New York Sym- 
phony. She was also a member of the 
New York Poetry Forum. Besides her 
brother, she is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. David Mannes and Mrs. Harry Sey- 
mour, a son, Walter G. Wiechmann and 
a daughter, Mrs. Jacques Van Ryder. 





Muriel Foster 


Lonpon, Dec. 25.—Muriel Foster, con- 
cert and oratorio soprano, died here on 
Dec. 23, in her sixty-first year. She was 
born in Sunderland, Nov. 22, 1877, and 
entered the Royal College Music in 1896, 
making a public appearance at Bradford 
in Parry’s ‘King Saul’ the following year. 
She won various musical distinctions, par- 
ticularly in 1900 that of being the best 
pupil at the college. The same year she 
sang by command before Queen Victoria. 

In 1901, she toured Canada with Albani 
and later sang the part of the Angel in 
Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ in German 
in Diisseldorf at the Lower Rhine Festival. 
She was afterwards closely associated with 
this music. She made tours of various 
European countries and sang in the United 
States in both recital and with orchestra 
in 1904. Following her marriage to Ludwig 
Goetz in 1906, she was heard infrequently 
in public and retired permanently in 1919 
although still at the height of her powers. 





Dr. George Stubbs 


Dr. George Stubbs, dean of Trinity 
Parish choirmasters, who had been or- 
ganist of St. Agnes Chapel for forty-five 
years, died on Dec. 26, in his eighty-first 
year. Born in New Brunswick, N. J., in 
1857, he was the son of Dr. Alfred Stubbs, 


for many years rector of Christ Church 





coments aanetrnsT? 


in that city. He was graduated from 
Rutgers in 1878 and thereafter was in- 
structor in music at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. He served as organist 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, Cal- 
vary and St. James before going to St. 
Agnes Chapel. He is survived by his wife, 
one son and one daughter. Dr. Stubbs 
composed many anthems and hymns and 
wrote a valuable book on the training of 
boy choirs. 





William Lawrence Calhoun 


William Lawrence Calhoun, formerly 
teacher of piano, died in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, on Dec. 31, after a 
brief illness. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania seventy-five years ago and after 
teaching for many years in the Middle 
West, opened the Calhoun School of Music 
in New York in 1922. 





Adrien de Pachmann 


Parts, Dec. 26.—Adrien de Pachmann, 
son of the famous pianist Vladimir de 
Pachmann, and himself a leading French 
lawyer, died here a fortnight ago. His 
mother was Maggie Oakley, an Australian 
pianist whom de Pachmann married in 
1884. They were subsequently divorced 
and she married Fernand Labori who de- 
fended Dreyfus. Adrien de Pachmann is 
survived by his wife, the former Edith 
Sproul, who now lives in New York. 


Alice E. Bivins 


Alice E. Bivins, assistant professor of 
music education at Columbia University 
Teachers’ College, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital on Dec. 20, after an illness of 
two months, in her fiftieth year. 





COL 


Metropolitan Opera Librarian Passes 





Wide World 


LIONEL MAPLESON 


Lionel Mapleson, librarian of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for nearly fifty years, died 
of a heart attack at his home on Dec. 21 
in his seventy-third year. Although in poor 
health since last summer, he had worked in 
his office in the opera house until the 
Friday preceding his death. 

Member of a family closely identified 
with opera both in England and in Amer- 
ica, he was born in London where his 
father was librarian at Covent Garden, and 
also music librarian to the crown, which 
office, abolished at his father’s death in 
1917, had been in the family since 1740. 
His uncle, James H. Mapleson, known as 
“Colonel,” was Patti’s impresario and also 
manager of many seasons of opera at the 
old Academy of Music in New York. 

As a young man, Mr. Mapleson played 
the violin and served in the first violin 
section of Hans Richter’s orchestra. He 
came to this country to play the viola in 
the orchestra at the Metropolitan. He 


brought with him from London the nucleus 
of his music library which grew to large 
dimensions and is said to contain scores 
and parts of more than 1,000 works, which 
he rented out. The collection is believed 
to contain a score of Peri’s ‘Dafne’, the 
first opera ever composed and given 
privately in Florence in 1797. 

Mr. Mapleson’s office in the Opera House 
is a veritable museum, the scope of which 
no one, probably, knows exactly. Lined 
with bookshelves all filled with scores and 
works on music, there are autographed 
photographs of practically all the famous 
artists who ever appeared there, souvenirs 
of Patti, a contract of Patti and the tenor 
Nicolini, later her husband, with “Colonel” 
Mapleson, and various other documents of 
incalculable value. 

He is survived by his wife, formerly 
Helen White, who has sung small roles 
with the company, and a son, Alfred, who 
was his assistant in his work. 


Many Premieres 
Heard in Germany 


(Continued from page 15) 
quently have found himself ensnarled 
in its mathematical and geometrical 
knots. The Hamburg Opera must also 
have had its hands full in preparing the 
performance and only a very able or- 
chestra and capable singers could have 
“got away with it.” This is the one in- 
stitution in Germany that is in a finan- 
cial situation to engage in wild-fire 
experimentation without considering 
the box office, but this time the game 
wasn’t worth the candle. Taken all in 
all, it was a very “joyless, dismal, black 
and sorrowful issue” whose results 
must have discouraged even such a 
vaulting ambition as that of Herr Zillig. 


Another New Opera by a Pianist 


Hanover was less adventurous and 
gave its dignified and polite attention to 
‘Die Fastnacht von Rottweil’, a new 
opera by Wilhelm Kempf, who has al- 
ready had several operas produced in 
Germany without, however, adding any 
purple blossoms to the flowery plains of 
his reputation as a pianist. This work, 
like his mew oratorio, ‘Deutsches 
Schicksal’, recently produced in Rem- 
scheid, beats with the rhythm of con- 
temporary political thought as befits 
the opus of a patriot. As usual, he pro- 
vided his own text, which recounts the 
fate of a German artist who accidentally 
stabs a friend amid the confusion of a 
Shrove Tuesday Carnival and flees to 
South America. Returning home after 
nine years, he finds his friend recov- 
ered, his fiancée waiting at the church, 
and his country redeemed and delivered 
by National Socialism. 

Kempf made no attempt at experimen- 
tation nor did he flirt in any way with 
modern technique. Everything was con- 
centrated on melody and other genteel 
baits for attention, and nothing was 
omitted that might add sweet savour to 
the concoction. Folksongs and dances, 
the scarlet atmosphere of exotic instru- 
ments, rapid movement of the romantic 
order, and strict conventionality led the 
public gently down pleasant ways. The 
selection of this rich assortment of 
vehicles of effect was skilfully done, 
however, and the contrasting moods of 
worldly sophistication, of guile and in- 
nocence, and of spiritual regeneration 
were expertly adapted to the current 
taste. 

Rudolf Krasselt handled the large 
orchestra with its supplementary con- 
tingent of instruments on and behind the 
scenes with great ability and did much 
to further the opera’s success. 


Kurt Gerde’s “Scenic Ballad” 


Krefeld also went in for the con- 
ventionally romantic and brought out a 
new work by Kurt Gerde, ‘Ein Fest auf 
Haderslevhuus’, based on Storm’s novel. 
Gerde called his work a “scenic ballad”, 
and the nine brief scenes of which it was 
composed had a quality of sketchiness 
and a tendency towards the purely illus- 
trative that would seem to support such 
a characterization. 

Mannheim was represented in this 
galaxy of endeavor by the performance 
of Eugen Bodart’s light opera, ‘Span- 
ische Nacht’, which had a very able 
and temperamental presentation under 
Karl Elmendorff. The music was grace- 
ful and charming with a transparent or- 
chestration based largely on a string 
quintet with wood winds, especially oboe 
and flute. It had a light, dancing atmos- 
phere, and the frequent Richard Strauss- 
isms were amiably swallowed as part of 
a palatable, if not too original, evening’s 
entertainment. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 8) 

agg Natalie Bodanya, Lucielle Brown- 

Anna Kaskas, Charlotte Symons, 
Sergei Temoff, Ludwig Burgstaller, Max 
Altglass and Petra Gray. Miss Farell was 
an effective Sophie especially in the higher 
parts of the role, and in the duet at the 
end, well in tune, almost an innovation. 
Mr. Burgstaller remains single mem- 
ber of the cast of the original American 
production of 1913. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. D. 


Carl Hartmann Sings Tristan 


The Tristan of Carl Hartmann, seen in 
New York several years ago with the 
German Grand Opera Company, was a new 
Metropolitan characterization that was pre- 
sented to Wagnerites on the evening of 
Dec, 23. Presumably the impersonation 
has gained since earlier days; it is still 
somewhat unimpressive. Largely because 
of surplus gestures, there was a want of 
dignity and breadth of line in Mr. Hart- 
mann’s acting. As for the voice, it was, as 
in ‘Siegfried’ at its best in quieter, more 
lyrical moments, notably the love music of 
the second act, which was beautifully sung. 
Dramatic passages again, as in ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Tannhauser’, found the tenor vocally 
less at ease. This was all the more notice- 
able in view of the partnership with Mme. 
Flagstead, whose steadiness of voice and 
beauty of tone are hard to match. She again 
was the commanding figure, singing mag- 
nificently as usual. 

Kerstin Thorborg was the sympathetic 
Brangane; Julius Huehn the Kurwenal ; 
Emanuel List the King Marke. Smaller 
roles were sung by Arnold Gabor, Norman 
Cordon, Hans Clemens and Karl Lauf- 
k6tter. Mr. Bodanzky conducted a spir- 
ited performance. . 


‘Norma’ Enters Subscription Series 


‘Norma’, which was sung as a benefit 
at its first hearing this season, was given 
Christmas eve in the regular subscription 
series. The cast was the same as before, 
including Gina Cigna in the name part; 
Bruna Castagna as Adalgisa; Giovanni 
Martinelli as Pollione; Thelma Votipka 
as Clotilda; Ezio Pinza as Oroveso. Mme. 
Cigna won much applause for her singing 
of ‘Casta Diva’ and Mr. Martinelli’s P. 
lione was excellently sung. Both Mme 
Castagna and Mr. Pinza came in for a 
good share of the applause from a large 
audience. D. 


The Second ‘Roméo et Juliette’ 


The second hearing of Gounod’s ‘Roméo 
et Juliette’ was on the afternoon of Dec. 
25, the cast being identical with that of 
the first save that Wilfred Engelman sang 
Gregorio in place of George Cehanovsky. 
Mme. Sayao and Mr. Crooks were the 
star-crossed lovers; John Brownlee sang 
Mercutio and Ezio Pinza, Frére Laurent. 
The singing of all was on a high level 
and the house was very enthusiastic. The 
other roles were cast as follows: Ste- 
phano, Lucielle Browning ; Gertrude, Doris 
Does; Tybalt, Angelo Bada; Benvolio, 
Max Altglass; Paris, Nicholas Massue; 
Capulet, Norman Cordon, and the Duke of 
Verona, Louis D’Angelo. Maurice De 
Abravanel conducted. N 


Jessner in First ‘Lohengrin’ 


A new Elsa was disclosed at the first 
‘Lohengrin’ of the season, given on Christ- 
mas night. Irene Jessner, who had sung 
Hansel in Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ on the preceding day, embodied the 
character with charm and brought to it 
both histrionic and vocal skill, though her 
voice proved rather light for the purposes 
to which it was put. 

Lauritz Melchior was once more the 
stalwart impersonator of the Swan Knight 
and sang the role as few tenors of recent 
years have sung it. Julius Huehn was a con- 
vincing Telramund and Ludwig Hofmann 
an imposing King Henry. Outstanding for 
its dramatic force was the Ortrud of Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, who was rousingly ap- 
plauded after the invocation of the gods 
in the second act, though here she drove 
some upper notes from the pitch in the in- 
tensity of her attack. George Cehanovsky 
was, as usual, a_ satisfactory Herald. 
Maurice de Abravanel conducted. oO. 
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‘Tannhauser with Changed Cast 

With Lauritz Melchior substituting at 
the eleventh hour for Carl Hartmann, a 
victim of the prevailing wave of colds, tel 
with Kirsten taking over the role 
of Elisabeth, sung at the earlier perform- 
ance by Lotte Lehmann, “Tannhauser’ was 
repeated on the evening of Dec. 27. Both 
the tenor and the soprano were in superb 
voice and did much to invest the perform- 
ance with a high hte of vitality in spite 
of the not very imsp ing of 
Maurice de Abatentl Qarn Hofmann 
was impressive as the Landgrave. Fried- 
rich Schorr and Kerstin Thorborg were 
heard again in the roles of Wolfram and 
Venus, with Marita Farell to pipe again 
the ditty of the Wartburg shepherd. 0. 


‘Die Walkiire’ as a Benefit 


A capacity house that filled even all the 
available standing room heard ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’ at a special matinee on Dec. 29, for 
the benefit of the Near East College Asso- 
ciation. The cast included Marjorie 
Lawrence as Briinnhilde; Kirsten Flag- 
stad as Sieglinde; Kerstin Thorborg as 
Fricka; Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund; 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan and Ludwig 
Hofmann as Hunding. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. N. 


‘Bohéme’ Is Repeated 


As strong a drawing card as ever, Puc- 
cini’s ‘Bohéme’ brought a crowded house 
on the evening of Dec. 29 to hear a cast 
which differed from that of the first per- 
formance of the season only in the tenor, 
who was on this occasion Nino Martini 
Bidu Sayao was a fragile Mimi, singing 
with refinement and intensity where need- 
ed, particularly in the first three acts. Her 
story of her life had just the right touch 
of naiveté and in the third act her appeal 
to Rodolfo was poignant. Muriel Dick- 
son’s Musetta was colorful, vocally force- 
ful and dramatically effective. In the last 
act an exchange of costumes between Mimi 
and her dashing friend would have lent 
— verisimilitude to the scene. 

George Cehanovsky as Schaunard, John 
Brownlee as Marcello, and Virgilio Lazzari 
as Colline played the rollicking artists with 
verve and with considerable vocal appeal. 
As the hapless lover Mr. Martini was 
rather pallid both dramatically and vocally, 
but had a wistful air which helped to 
carry off the impersonation. A _ certain 
lack of “snap” and sparkle in the second 
act on the part of the ensemble did not 
prevent Musetta’s song from being charm 
ing, although she might have been even 
more rowdyisn with good effect. Minor 
roles were sung by Louis D’Angelo, Max 
Altglass, and Carlo Coscia. Gennaro Papi 
conducted a competent, if not inspiring 
performance. The audience was cordial 
throughout the evening S 


‘Otello’ Once Again 


The second performance of Verdi's 
‘Otello’ was given on the evening of Dec. 
30 with the same cast that was heard in 
the initial presentation of the revived and 
re-studied work on Dec. 

It was a night devoted to notable singing 
The Moor of Giovanni Martinelli was 
agdin a psychological study in corrosive 
jealousy. He was in excellent voice, from 
the moment of his entry. through the four 
trying acts, to those final phrases ‘Un 
bacio ancora, ah! un altro bacio’, which 
he invested with moving pathos and de- 
spair, never neglecting the purely musical 
side of his role. 

Lawrence Tibbett’s Iago was magnifi- 
cent vocally; the ‘Credo’ was delivered 
with powerful effect, and his soft, sly in- 
sinuating measures to the ear of Otello 
were essays on the art of singing piano 
with perfect clarity. Of his acting there 
is not so much to be said; his Iago was 
too pointed, assertive in gesture and action, 
and in a measure he played down to the 
groundlings, as in the scene with Cassio 
his behind-back waving to Otello and 
flaring of the handkerchief provoked laugh- 
ter for its comic aspects, when it should 
have evoked indignation at his perfidy and 
pity for the duped Otello. But if much 
may be improved histrionically, there is 
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Twenty-fourth Convention 
in Three-Day Program 


SaN ANTONIO, Tex., Jan. 5.—The 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association held 
its twenty-fourth annual convention on 
Dec. 27, 28 and 29 at the Plaza Hotel. 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Edwards, president 
of the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association, was program chairman; 
Mrs. Tekla Staffel, state convention, 
chairman, and Meta Hertwig, chairman 
of local arrangements. Mary Dunn, of 
Lubbock, president of the state associa- 
tion, was honored with a breakfast by 
the Progressive Series at which Wini- 
fred Alvis, state supervisor, presided. 

Mrs. Edwards presided at the official 
opening at which Bishop William T. 
Capers offered the invocation. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor C. K. Quin; W. W. McAllister, 
James R. Graves, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, Estelle Jones, Louise D. Fischer, 
and Mrs. F. L. Carson, Roxy Grove 
made the response. Lytle Powell, head 
of the piano department of Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, was heard 
in works by Chopin and Brahms. Dr. 
L. A. Woods, state superintendent of 
public instruction, spoke on ‘The Place 
of Music in the Public Schools’. Nell 
Parmley, state director of music, di- 
rected an applied music credit forum. 


Many Speakers Heard 


E. Clyde Whitlock, Ft. Worth, pre- 
sided at a meeting which has as chief 
speaker Dr. Carl E. Seashore, whose 
lecture was ‘The Science of Music’. 
Other speakers were Dr. Raymond E. 
Roehl, on ‘What the. Music Teacher 
Means to the Community’; Oscar J. 
Fox, San Antonio song writer, on ‘The 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers’, Dr. W. M. 
Patterson talked on the ‘Correlation of 
Music and Drama’ at the annual ban- 
quet, and Herman H. Ochs, San An- 
tonio, told “The Origin of Christmas 
Carols’. Carl Weisemann Dallas, vice- 
president of the association, presided. 
‘The musical program for this event 
was furnished by the Little Symphony 
Orchestra of Incarnate Word College, 
Florian Lindberg, conductor, and nu- 
merous other artists. 


Entertainment features included a 


CONVENE IN SAN 


Music Association Holds Its 
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Nagrolein 
Mrs. Mary Stuart Edwards, Program Chairman 
for the Convention 


‘Fiesta Mexicana’ on the opening night 
with Mexican costumes, food, music and 
dances ; a luncheon tendered by the San 
Antonio Federation of Music Clubs, 
with Mrs. F. L. Carson presiding, musi- 
cal numbers by Thomas Allpress, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Eva Jo Allpress; 
original songs by Oscar J. Fox, sung by 
Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano, ac- 
companied by the composer, and a per- 
formance of Mozart’s opera, ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’ by the Salzburg Opera Guild at 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

At the final business sessions Carl 
Venth, head of the music department of 
the University of San Antonio, was 
made an honorary life member, Mrs. 
Ellen Jane Lindsay of Ft. Worth pre- 
senting him with a scroll. Election of 
officers resulted in Carl Weisemann, 
Dallas, being chosen for president. 
Vice presidents are Cylde J. Garrett, 
Robert Hopkins, E. Cylde Whitlock. 
Directors are Henry Meyer, Robert 
Markham, Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Dr. Lota 
M. Spell, Stella Owsley, Mary Dunn. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
teachers’ organization during the past 
year was the affiliation with the state 
department of education. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





little left to improve in his singing. From 
first to last the role was sung, and beauti- 
fully sung. 

Elisabeth Rethberg was an appropriately 
piteous figure as Desdemona and added a 
lyric third to the trio of principal singers. 
Her singing of the ‘Ave Maria’ and ‘Wil- 
low Song’ was exemplary. Nicholas Massue 
was again a good Cassio; Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, the Roderigo; Nicola Moscona, 
the Lodovico;: George Cehanovsky, Mon- 
tano; Wilfred Engelman, a herald, and 
Thelma Votipka, a sympathetic Emilia. 
Ettore Pannizza conducted and at the be- 
ginning of the third act he had the orches- 
tra rise in response to the tribute of the 
audience 


‘Rosenkavalier’ on New Years Eve 


The Marschallin of Lotte Lehmann and 
the Baron Ochs of Emanuel List made new 
friends and gave fresh pleasure to old ones 
at a New Years Eve repetition of ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’. With Artur Bodanzky 
conducting, the cast was the identical one 
of the performance which marked the re- 
turn of the Strauss work to the active 
repertoire in the first week of the season. 
Kerstin Thorborg sang Octavian and Su- 
sanne Fisher Sophie, with Friedrich Schorr, 
Doris Doe, Dorothee Manski, Nicholas 


Massue, Angelo Bada and Norman Cordon 


in other roles. The performance was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm by a large 
holiday audience. O 


‘Tl Trovatore’ on New Year’s Evening 


The evening of New Year’s Day was . 
given over to a repetition of ‘Il Trovatore’, 
which was heard by a capacity audience 
and which found Zinka Milanov as Leonora 
in better control of her voice than on the 
occasion of her début in the same réle. The 
new-comer’s brilliant upper tones were 
better focussed and she placed much fine 
singing to her credit, besides giving an ap- 
pealing dramatic impersonation. And again 
Bruna Castagna as a rich-voiced Azucena 
was a tower of strength to the performance, 
while Frederick Jagel was well cast as 
Manrico, making a special impression with 
his ‘Di quella pira’, and Chase Baromeo 
was an eminently satisfactory Ferrando. 
Carlo Tagliabue lavished his sonorous bari-. 
tone too generously upon ‘Tl balen’ and the 
other music ofithe Count di Luna, frequently 
pushing his voice off pitch. Thelma Votipka 
as Inez, Giordano Paltrinieri as Ruiz and 
Carlo Coscia as a gvpsy rounded out the 
cast and Gennaro Papi conducted with 
solicitous regard for the singers. There 
were many curtain calls for all the prin- 
cipals. 
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BOHEMIANS HONOR DR. HOFMANN AT DINNER 





DISTINGUISHED audience of 

more than a thousand banqueters 
heard Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York and others pay tribute 
to Dr. Josef Hofmann at the annual 
dinner of The Bohemians on Dec. 19 
in the grand ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Dr. Hofmann was the honor 
guest and responded to the speeches by 
seating himself at the piano and giving 
a brief program that included three of 
his own compositions. 

In the throng were many celebrated 
musicians, who took the occasion to 
honor Dr. Hofmann with what was an- 
other major celebration of his “golden 
jubilee” as an artist before the Ameri- 
can public. Proceeds of the event went 
to the Musicians Foundation, an or- 
ganization devoted to assisting less for- 
tunate members of the profession. 

The dinner was followed by a concert 
_ at which Kirsten Flagstad and Friedrich 
Schorr of the Metropolitan Opera sang 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, played 
Accompanists were Edwin McArthur, 
Fritz Kitzinger and Vladimir Sokoloff. 
Mr. Schorr was the first to appear, and 
was heard in Lieder by Schubert, 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Mr. Zimbalist 
included among the works he performed 
the unaccompanied sonata by Ysaye. 
Mme. Flagstad was heard in both Ger- 
man and Scandinavian songs. All were 
recalled for extras 


Governor Speaks 


Governor Lehman, introduced by Ernest 
Hutcheson, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music and of the Bohemians, recalled 
in an informal address the occasion in the 
winter of 1887-’88 when he first heard 
Dr. Hofmann at the piano. 

“At that time,” the Governor said, 
chuckling, “my parents mistakenly thought 
that I had some musical ability. While I 
have always been an appreciative listener, 


Honored Dr. Josef Hofmann. 


A Part of the Banquet Hall, Showing Bohemians and Their Guests at the Annual Dinner, Which 
More Than a Thousand Persons, Including Many Noted Musicians, 





Heard Governor Lehmann of New York and Others Pay Tribute to the Honor Guest 


THE 
GENESIS 
OF THE 

BOHEMIANS 


This dinner in honor 
of Moriz Rosenthal, 
the pianist, held at 
Liichow’s Restaurant 
on Monday, April 
22, 41907, resulted 
in the formation of 
the musician’s club. 
Carl Hein suggested 
the name to Harry 
Schreyer and Mr. 
Schreyer proposed it 
at the first meeting 
of the group there- 
after. 


SEATED (Left 
Carl Hauser 
Rubin Goldmark 
Rafael Joseffy 
Moriz Rosenthal 
August Fraemcke 


no man in the state has less ability to pro 
duce music than I.” 

Governor Lehman recalled that those 
“were the days of Frances Hodgson Bur 
nett and ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’” and 
that his parents had taken him to the 
Hofmann recital clad in the velvet suit, 
wide lace collar and long flowing curls 
of the juvenile hero. In spite of these 
accoutrements, Governor Lehman said, he 
had enjoyed the recital thoroughly, and 
had received a thrill at hearing a youngster 
of his own age perform so remarkably at 
the piano. 

“Your career,” the Governor said, turn- 
ing te Dr. Hofmann who sat nearby, “has 
been a source of inspiration to me, and 
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your achievements have come through your 
own efforts and your industry.” 


Governor Lehman said he had been 
“tremendously impressed and interested” 
to note the development of music and 


musical appreciation in the United States 
in the past fifty years—the span of Dr. 
Hofmann’s career. Musical taste had ad- 
vanced, he said, to a degree none would 
have thought possible fifty years ago. 

Governor Lehman also paid tribute to 
the example set by musicians in providing 
funds for the assistance of less fortunate 
members of their profession, an example 
which could well be followed, he said, by 
the other professions. 


Theodore E. Steinway, president of 
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Steinway & Sons, recalled incidents from 
his long association with Dr. Hofmann, 
crediting the musician with telling him 
“a great deal about my job—how to make 
pianos.” He recalled that the pianist had 
once calculated each of his concerts re- 
quired enough foot-pounds of work to 
shovel ten tons of coal into g furnace. 
Then Dr. Hofmann was introduced. 

In the musical program which followed, 
Dr. Hofmann played his own ‘East and 
West’, ‘Penguins’ and ‘Sanctuary’, com- 
posed under the name of Dvorsky and 
responded to encores with familiar num- 
bers from Chopin, Nocturne in E Fiat, 
Waltz in A Flat Major and Waltz in D 
Flat 

















